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PUSH ON WITH THAT 
CLOSE WORK 





MAKE-UP x GET THE VERY BEST 
TO PERFECTION FROM YOUR TELEVISION 








The wonderful Terry Angle- 
poise lamp helps to make life 
more tolerable. . . and it does 
what it’s told, without fuss or 
argument, .. takes any one of 
a thousand and one positions 
—and holds it. \t puts the light 
on the work, not in your eyes 
+ +. @ gentle, concentrated 
beam. In black or cream- 
ENJOY COPING WITH ONE'S and-gold. At allelectricians 

CORRESPONDENCE or stores. From £4, 19s. 6d. 
ILLUMINATE THE MOST (inc. P.T.). Pat. all countries. 
INACCESSIBLE SPOTS 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH 
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A kangareo is all very well... 


ae) a \ 


but a prospective settler, a trader or 
traveller wants more information 
about Australia than the fact that it is 
the continent from which kangaroos 
come. Current information con- 
cerning all aspects of life in Australia 
and New Zealand is always available 


- at the Bank of Aus ia, Our 


booklet, “The Answers To Your 
Questions”, may be obtained from 
the Bank on request. It contains 


= not only information concerning the 


commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these 
two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Rayal Charter 1835) 


MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, 


London, W.C.2. 
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Obtainable only 
from the best 
Bespoke Tailors 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS, THE 











CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 











By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 
The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 

Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
tiectimineting. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 =RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


In today’s world of changing 
values the solace of a good 
tobacco remains constant and 
complete and is indeed to be 
prized among the graver pleas- 
ures. There can be no substi- 
tute. Such a tobacco is Rattray’s 
4 Reserve. It owes its rich 
mellow fullness to the unhurried 
and skilful hands of craftsmen 
grown old in the service of blend- 
ing carefully selected leaf. For 
cool and satisfying smoking 7 
Reserve is clearly indicated and 
is forsooth fully appreciated by 
those who keep their pipes within 
reach throughout the waking 
hours. Hourly devotion does 
not impairits fragrance or render 
the palate innocuous to its charm 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 78/- per lb., post paid. 


Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 
tin, post free. 
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| DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


—still dependent on 
_ Public Support 


Dickie, a destitute child, has found happiness In 
Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, where 7,000 boys and 
girls are being helped to a fuller life. Please 
help this Christian work by sending a gift of 


10/- 
which will buy one child’s food for five days 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), addressed “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, Stepney 


|. Causeway, London, E.! 

















The policy for children 


£12 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£02 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 


at age 25 


£399 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 17623 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


Ne shareholders No agente Ne commission 
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From East Africa comes 
this commendation of the 
“quality and ubiquity” of 
PUNCHBOWLE Tobacco. 


Kenya, 
18th Fan. 1950 
Gentlemen, 

In the course of considerable travelling 
throughout East Africa I have been for- 
tunate enough to obtain a fairly regular 
supply of PUNCHBOWLE. 

When recently I had the misfortune to 
find myself virtually marooned in a for- 
gotten valley, where a fly-infested river 
flows into the heat-sodden plains of 
Songhor, I gave up all hope of finding any 
good thing. 

Yet in an isolated trading post, with 
the rains dripping through the roof, I 
discovered three tins of Punchbowle, which 
I at once purchased, although they were 
somewhat faded. I have derived as much 
pleasure from the first two tins as from 

tins of tobacco I have ever opened. 
The third remains as a treat in store. 
I am, gentlemen, 


Yours faithfully, 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 
personal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 
Duty Free, in 2 Ib. parcels, to many lands, 
but not as yet to all. Write regarding this 
to Barneys Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. 


* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4/5. 


(316) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 

















A FOR CIC OUTY 
KELVIN engines 


have established an enviable reputa- 
tion for efficiency and reliability. 
Made in a range of types, weights 
and powers sulted to every need— 
from 7% to 132 h.p., Diesel and Petrol 
Paraffin. 


THE BERGIUS COY., LTD., GLASGOW, C.4 
FOR HEAVY DUTY 
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FRENCH—SPANISH—GERMAN—ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by the Pelman Method 


I have derived great benefit from Part I., in fact 

Lbtete thas wots coemm onwhd eo aaah 

progress have been made, as the time at my 
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for a very 

(@.P.643) 

Ripe letter is typical of thousands 

received from readers who are learning 

French, German, Italian and Spanish by 

the Pelman method, which is revolutionising 
language teaching. 


Specially reduced i 





and ez-Service 
8 Forces. 





This wonderful method, which has now 
been used for over 25 years with such suc- 
cess, enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German, and 
Italian in Italian, without using a word of 
English. The method is sosimple that even 
a child can understand it, and so easy 
(grammatical complexities are eliminated) 
that you can learn bah ety mee! language 
you are studying in the usual time. 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 


write it correctly, the Pelman-method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 
The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 
French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 

102 Norfolk Mansions, 

Wigmore Street, Londen, W.1 

——PO8T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY——, 


Pelman 
102 N. 


op lasttiate, 
ansions, igmore Street, 
Lendon, W.1. 


Please send details of Pelman method 
learning : 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 


of 
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ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
@, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, &.W.1. 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSS, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 


COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary . 
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MAXALDING 
(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 

any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


| Mr F. H. C, WOOLLASTON 
(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 
tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 


the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 








MAXAI_DING (Dept. B9) 





No TH TH TA | SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 


ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 





THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 


TE lilt CESS ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 


ee. 
7 
4 r lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
[| 1\ Wd |  wevivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
4 |  imvigorating the whole nervous system. 
* 


Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
TOOTHPAS ‘a | parts of the country and abroad, under plain 





sealed cover. 


. TEAR OUT AND POST. 
Ax ¥ At | A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
\Y Pa Br | 6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
q “a2, : \yA | Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 
vas ) " Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 
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FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


NeW 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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She had no one 
to look to... 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 
happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 











MIND POWER 





SZ 
Sy EE IF LOOKING FOR 
A FREE BOOK SAFE. INVESTMENT 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent, sleeping ' 
nem. Become Master of your own fife. Push CONSIDER THE 


=s== | | PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 
of from {1 to £5,000 at 


z, net 


(equivalent to £4, 1s. rod. on a 
Taxable Investment) 


NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
SOCIETY PAYS TAX 
ROWLAND’S | Send for details to 
MACASSAR OIL PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 


the choice of discerning men and women LONDON, E.0.2 
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Good resolutions come with the New Year: why not resolve 
to open an account with the Midland Bank? You will receive a 
friendly welcome at your nearest branch and at once enjoy the 
advantages of a banking service second to none. A booklet 
entitled ‘“‘Midland Bank services for you”, which you can 


obtain at any one of the 2,100 branches of the Bank, tells you 


how simple it is to open an account and of the many advantages 


which will follow. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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ELEMENTS 
OF 
AN INDUSTRY 


In daily speech the word 
“element” is too often used 

< wrongly or carelessly. “ The 
: elements” suggest “‘ the weather,” 
and “elementary” something easy . 


or simple. To men of science, 


however, an element describes any substance which cannot be split up into 


a simpler one by ordinary chemical methods. A dictionary definition is that 
an element is “* the simplest known constituent of all compound substances ”. 
This recognition is based on a theory first propounded by Robert Boyle, 
a British chemist, in 1661. 

In all nature there are only ninety-two of these ““ Elements’. From these 
are built up every single thing we eat or use or see. The function of the 
chemical industry is to discover how to separate elements which in nature 
exist in a combined form, to find how they can be made to combine into 
substances useful to man, and then to evolve methods of making them do 
so “to order” on a commercial scale. 

The degree of success which this great industry has at- 

tained may be judged from the fact that Imperial Chemical 

Industries alone uses 50 or so of the more important of 

the 92 elements known to science to make no fewer than 


12,000 different products. 
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A BOTHY ON THE BORDER. 


BY JOHN 


PANTING like startled fawns, 
we passed from petrol-scented 
summer into the lofty gloom 
of the Nomads Club—Marble, a 
game warden and the eliminator 
of half a hundred lions, and I, 
who, though none credit it, once 
stopped a tribal war by sitting 
down to lunch between the 
lines. Already London had un- 
done us. The fume, the clang- 
our, the cataracts of metal 
hurtling past, had fixed a hunted 
look in the eyes of the hunter, 
a@ mask of apprehension on my 
ordinary face. 

‘** From the way people stare,”’ 
I complained as we hung our 
hate up in the lobby, “ we 
might have half the swamp- 
mud of Africa on our boots.” 

“Or can it be,” Marble sug- 
gested, “that we look a trifle 
exotic in overcoats in July ?” 

In a smoking-room whose only 
occupant was shielded by a 
newspaper, we sat down beneath 
the fore-end of a stuffed rhino- 


WELMAN,. 


ceros, and ordered drinks from 
a waiter who looked doubtfully 
at the clock. A hopeful silence 
fell while we, too, waited. 

‘“« Time,”’ Iremarked presently, 
“may soften the impacts of 
this brave new world.” 

“ Opening- time may,” said 
Marble. 

“But is it worth it?” I 
wanted to know. “I mean the 
bustling hordes and having to 
book ahead for everything. Why 
don’t we hop out into the long 
grass and shoot a bird, or 
fish ?”’ 

* Not shooting, Fruity,” he 
said. 

My name being Humphrey 
Brabazon Linstock, I rather 
wish he would not call me that. 
But there is no escaping the 
nicknames he scatters; they 
stick like burrs. 

‘“* Not shooting,’ he repeated. 
*“* Last time I was home, I broke 
five sacred ordinances in as many 
minutes, simply by prowling 

A 
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round a meadow with a gun. 
When they said it was a Sunday, 
and that I had neither game 
nor gun licence, I thought to 
calm them by handing over the 
bag. But there was some sort 
of taboo on April partridges, 
and the mallard—as fat as 
butter—had come from an orna- 
mental pool next door.” 

I nodded sympathetically. 
“It’s hard for us, coming from 
a land of countless freedoms, to 
realise that here they can, and 
do, boast of only four. Fishing, 
then ? ” 

“ Won’t we find our old haunts 
open to duffers and heavily 
overfished ? ”’ 

“T expect so, now that och- 
locracy has us dangling on the 
hook.” 

Marble pressed the 
** Who’s he?” 

‘“ An ogre whose bright idea 
is to prevent anyone amusing 
himself in any way that others 
can’t, until everybody can, when 
no one will be able to. Is that 
quite clear ? ” 

** Only too, old boy.” 

“Then, what do we do?” 

“ Fish, Fruity, fish. I didn’t 
say not; and who knows but 
a few quiet spots may still 
remain.” 

*‘ T would like to know where.” 

“The Border, for instance. 
In fact, I fixed us up this 
morning—rooms at a pub, trans- 
port, everything.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

* And knowing what a stickler 
you are for precedence, I hired 
the car in your name.” 

Though there is little differ- 


bell. 


{Jan. 


ence in our ages, Marble always 
tends to treat me as if I were 
@ superannuated owl. At least, 


that is how he once described 
me, and I have wondered ever 
since if I was meant to hear. 
I now turned to regard him 
without surprise, but, mindful 
of other occasions, with some 


ving. 

“One can only hope that 
things will turn out according to 
plan.” 

“So can I,” he said cheer- 
fully, and pressed the bell again. 

Nobody came. 


The car was large and power- 
ful; a full tank and a spirit of 
light buffoonery sped us on our 
way. After a stop for lunch in 
Doncaster, internal combustion 
proceeded steadily until we came 
to Carlisle, where we had tea at 
the Crown and Mitre, and then 
walked round to an ironmonger’s 
in a street nearby. The name 
on the fascia- board was Bar- 
tholomew Timberlake. Among 
diverse metal and plastic wares, 
a card of rusty sea-hooks in the 
window was the only sign that 
it touched the tackle trade. 

“Tl call Dad,” said a saucy 
little piece behind the counter, 
addressing herself to Marble with 
woman’s infallible instinct for 
the susceptible one. 

I sniffed a scent-trail that 
momentarily imasked the per- 
vading odour of tarred string. 
“The trouble with marbles,’ 
I remarked, “is that they tend 
to roll away.” 

Marble, affecting interest in a 
row of pitch-forks, ignored the 
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sally. “Dad is something of 
@ master-mind,” he said as a 
little man with a walrus mous- 
tache came in. ‘‘ Leave him to 
do the talking, and all will be 
for the best.” 

There really was no alterna- 
tive. On reaching the counter, 
Mr Timberlake let in the clutch, 
changed slickly into top, and 
was off before we had time to 
bid him good day. 

“TI recollect you from some 
years back, Mr Marble, and I 
got your telegram. Put me ina 
proper predicament it did, see- 
ing as every ticket for the lower 
water had been sold, and all 
above is private, a8 you may. 
know. Wondering how to fix 
you up I was, when in comes 
Mr Tarnish to say he’s away 
for a week and wants to let 
his water. A queer, pernickety 
gentleman is Mr Tarnish, but 
there’s nothing wrong with his 
water, let me say. Half a mile 
of it, with use of the hut in- 
eluded, for thirty bob a day, 
which, seeing there’s two of you, 
is not much more than tickets. 
It’s up Canonbie way.” 

“* Unfortunately . . .,’’ Marble 


an. 
Mr Timberlake made a traffic 


signal and sped on. ‘“ Don’t let 
that worry you, Mr Marble. 
I took the liberty of cancelling 
your rooms in Longtown and 
rebooked with Mrs Thurible, a 
decent widow who keeps the 
Pothook Inn at Eskholm, about 
six miles farther on. The first 
lane to the left, a mile past the 
village, will take you right down 
to Mr Tarnish’s water. It’s 
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left bank only, mind, and runs 
from the second fence above 
the hut to the first one below it. 
Keep clear of that upper fence 
I would, unless you wish for 
trouble with Major Rampion, 
who owns the fields and fishing 
rights beyond. A smouldering 
hot gentleman is Major Rampion, 
very free with his scatter-gun, 
and likely to blow the top off 
any rod that’s poked an inch 
inside his land.” 

Here Mr Timberlake trod sud- 
denly on the brake, and began 
to back away from the counter. 

“ That’s the best I can do for 
you, Mr Marble. No, sir, if you 
pay at the end of the week, it 
will suit me nicely. Good day, 
gentlemen. Good luck. You'll 
find the key of the hut above 
the door.” 

Stunned with admiration, we 
passed out into the street. 

“A remarkable little man, 
and married,’”’ Marble informed 
me, “to a remarkably large 
woman :— 


Upholstered like the famous Mrs 
Dacres, 


She measures her posterior ampli- 
tude in acres.”’ 


“T recall no Dacres of historic 
note,’ I said. “It is to Mr 
Timberlake that I take off my 
hat. What a grasp of essen- 
tials! Whata... What have 
you got there, Roly t” 

“ A serew-driver,” that target 
of Eros replied without em- 
barrassment. ‘‘ She said it was 
a particularly good one; and, 
you never know, it might come 
in useful.” 
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“Tf it had been an anvil,” 
I said, “ you would still have 
bought it.” 


At the Pothook Inn, small and 
stuccoed, we found fair lodging 
and unstinted farmhouse fare. 
While Mrs Thurible, for ever 
dusting, fluttered here and there 
like a distracted grey moth, her 
film - struck daughter, Marion, 
waited on us with dramatic 
poise. A child of sixteen, red of 
lip and claw, she bore herself 
with such tragic aloofness as we 
sat at supper, that we were 
hard put not to laugh. A loaf 
was brought in like a head on a 
charger, a glass set down as 
though it were the Borgia’s 
poisoned cup; and her subtle, 
sidelong glances were not for us, 
not even Marble, but for her own 
image in the mirror beyond. 

Thus diverted, we set off 
afterwards to inspect our lease- 
hold by the light of the setting 
sun. Turning to the left beyond 
the village, as Mr Timberlake 
had directed, we entered a lane 
barely wider than the car, and 
coming to its end at a pad- 
locked gate, had a view of 
grassy flats where an oblong 
wooden structure was perched 
on low brick piers beside the 
stream. 

“ Fishing - huts,” I warned 
Marble as we crossed the fields 
on foot, “ are always either as 
bare as bathing-machines or 
have one broken chair.” 

“* This one looks new, though,” 
he said, examining its shiny 
green paint. “I don’t expect 
rich hangings and a rosewood 
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grand, but am rather hoping for 
somewhere to put up my feet.” 

I reached up to the lintel, 
fumbling for the key. “If it 
isn’t here, it will be on a beam 
underneath. To hide it any- 
where else would be a break 
with tradition too serious to 
contemplate.” I clicked back 
the lock, pushed open the door, 
and revealed undreamed - of 
luxury within. 

Marble picked unerringly on 
the most comfortable of four 
basket-chairs, and dumped him- 
self down. “God bless Mr 
Tarnish, however queer he be.” 

Not only was there matting 
on the floor, a cloth on the 
table, an oil-stove in a corner, 
and a rod-rack on the wall, but 
all the fascinating gadgets that 
anglers delight to fiddle with 
were there as well. There was 
a shelf of books on fishing and 
criminal detection; and in one 
of several well-stocked cupboards 
we found a bottle of whisky and 
a pack of cards to console the 
luckless on an evil day. 

I remarked that, in slipping 
up over the tickets, we seemed 
to have fallen on our feet. 

“T haven’t,” he said, settling 
deeper in his chair. 

When I had tipped him out, 
we went to look at the water. 
We climbed the first fence above 
the hut, and followed the bank 
up-stream to where a post- 
and-rail came down across the 
meadow. We leant upon it, 
surveying some grazing cattle 
beyond. 

Marble put forth a hand. 
“No rise of temperature,” he 
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announced. “So we may take 
it that the lethal major is not 
at large. Run out of cartridges, 
perhaps. Or can Timberlake 
be right, and he has gone on 
smouldering until reduced to a 
calcined clinker ? 


Smoulder, smoulder, Major Ram- 
pion, 

Crimson as the common campion: 

With what fiery incandescence 

You consume your own unpleas- 
ance.” 


“Tt may be a simple case 
of reincarnation,” I suggested, 
indicating a lone, red bull two 
fields away. 

We turned back, and, keeping 
pace with a stick I threw in as 
a guide to backs and eddies, 
followed the wide stream down. 
After rounding a bend by the 
major’s stamping ground, it ran 
straight for pearly half a mile, 
and had a pool at each end, 
formed by transverse ledges of 
rock over which the river rustled 
its train as it swiftly stepped 
down. Between them was a 
long, shallow glide, all popples 
and riffles, and this, meeting a 
shingle spit opposite the hut, 
was diverted into two channels 
where the water flowed glassily 
and deep. While to cast a 
fly there, or anywhere on the 
shallows, would, we agreed, be 
about as profitable as chucking 
in one’s hat, the two pools 
looked infinitely promising, and 
were wadable from head to 
tail. 

In the growing dusk we re- 
turned to the Pothook, on which 
the peace of night soon fell. 


While Mrs Thurible chased cob- 
webs through her slumbers, 
and Marion moved somnambu- 
listically about the ‘set,’ we 
dreamed of nodding rod-tops 
and fish that flashed like bars 
of silver in the sun. Nobody 


woke to hear the sound of rising 
wind and lashing rain. 


If we felt less hopeful as we 
pulled on our waders in the hut 
next morning, it was not because 
a few showers had drenched 
the meadows overnight; the 
wind was westerly, the water at 
its normal summe: level. What 
damped our spirits was the 
heavier rain that had fallen on 
the moors above, making it 
certain that we would have to 
fish a rising river before the 
day was out. 

We tossed up for beats, using 
a silver coin for luck, spent 
some time looking for it in the 
grass, and tossed up again. 
While Marble went down to the 
lower pool, I waded in waist- 
deep at the head of the other, 
and, casting across and down 
with Peter Ross at the point 
and a Bloody Butcher as dropper, 
began to cover the water in 
orthodox fashion. As the morn- 
ing wore on, my patience wore 
thin and my face, no doubt, a 
pained expression. A change of 
flies brought no solace, nor was 
there news of Marble. The 
fish were there, of course, stem- 
ming the stream with delicate, 
vibrant pectorals, but they lay 
inert, unhungry, close to the 
bottom. Those bright lures 
slithering past, left them as 
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cold, their stares as glassy, as 
the transparent element that 
bathed their gills and buoyed 
their flexible bodies. 

But fish in their nakedness 
are hypersensitive beings. Long 
before an angler perceives any 
difference in the level of water 
lapping round a stone, they 
become conscious of the change 
of pressure, and, reacting to 
it unpredictably, may suddenly 
start to feed, or as suddenly 
desist. So it happened that, as 
the clock on the village church 
struck one, and the river be- 
trayed no sign of spate, I 
touched a fish with a fly of my 
own tying, and, feeling a tenta- 
tive tug a moment later, struck 
too soon and lost another. That 
was all; by a quarter-past, the 
rise was over, my basket still 
uncumbered. From Marble, as 
I waded out, came the wail of 
a soul in anguish. 

I found him fast in some- 
thing which, from the way 
the line ripped up the surface, 
might have been either a fish 
or a midget submarine. Without 
ever showing a fin or any signs 
of tiring, it cruised in widening 
circles, while he, plunging after 
it, gave the impression of trying 
to drive a tandem without the 
wheeler. 

* You are into a salmon,” I 
informed him. “A salmon as 
stale as a dog-biscuit.” 

He looked annoyed, then 
angry, as a false step slopped 
more water into the top of his 
waders. “I saw it take,” he 
shouted back. “It’s a sea- 
trout as bright as a sixpence, 


(Jan. 


and exactly ten pounds and a 
quarter.”’ 

“How did it take ? ’ I asked 
from a wider experience. 

‘“* Leapt on the fly with a low 
growl the moment it touched 
the water. But that was hours 
ago.” 

-“Ten minutes, perhaps. I 
expect you’ve foul-hooked him. 
Back away down-stream, keep 
a tight line, and I'll try to net 
him out in the shallows.” 

Little by little he worked the 
fish down to the tail of the pool, 
and held it there with a rod 
bent nearly double. I took a 
chance, scooped, and held up 
the prize at eye-level. He took 
it from me, killed it, weighed it, 
and laid it reverently on the 
bank. In the fatuous way that 
anglers have, we stood looking 
at it while its brightness faded. 

It was a sea-trout, heoked 
through the tail-fin, and it 
weighed four pounds three 
ounces. Marble raised his hat :— 


‘* For spurning a fly with unhallowed 
rudder, 


As dead as dammit lies Salmo 
trutta.”’ 


“ Horrible!” was all I said, 
but it was enough. 

“It might happen to any- 
one,” he declared warmly. ‘ Say 
what you like, my reputation 
for clean sport remains un- 
tarnished.” 

“ That’s just it,” I said. “ Mr 
T. would have returned the fish 
to the water.” 

He had begun to move in the 
direction of beer and sand- 
wiches, when I called him back. 
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The river was rising. Already 
the shingle bank opposite the 
hut had shrunk to a different 
shape, the tobacco-juice tint of 
rainwater filtered through peat 
was beginning to colour the 
stream. 

A twelve-hour spate was the 
sequel., After one barren at- 
tempt we retired to the hut, 
there to swop yarns, play cards, 
and make free of Mr Tarnish’s 
library. As bushwhackers we 
waxed reminiscent, Marble cap- 
ping my best with an apocryphal 
tale of a two-headed cobra. In 
the end, having solemnly sworn 
to replace it, we opened the 
bottle of whisky. 


An attempt, at breakfast next 
morning, to interest Marion in 
our doings, elicited only a series 
of keyboard smiles. It was Mrs 
Thurible, hovering over a speck 


of dust on the banisters, who 
uncorked the news, and, breath- 
lessly sure of her facts, watered 
the seeds of hope in our breasts 
with a wordy rain. 

** Wasn’t the carrier here this 
minute?” she ended rhetoric- 
ally. “ And he telling of a fall 
in the river and herling that’s 
skittering up it as fast as it 
drops. He’s canny is Andrew, 
and not above burning the 
water.”’ 

We accepted the information 
as correct, coming as it did from 
a poacher. Herling, or finnock 
as they are called farther north, 
are sea-trout returning to breed 
after only one year in the ocean, 
and, unlike their elders, tend to 
come up in shoals on the tail of 
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a spate. That is common know- 
ledge; as also the fact that, 
while seldom exceeding a pound, 
they are as lively as fishes can 
be when fresh run and still 
hungry. But so wide is the 
gulf between human reason and 
animal instinct, no one can 
know for certain where herling 
will lie. The fish proposes, the 
angler supposes, and he often 
is wrong. Saddened, no wiser, 
but still determined, we went 
back to the hut at noon with 
empty creels. 

Nor are fish the only crea- 
tures whose vagaries mystify 
men. The froth still winked on 
the beer, our noses were yet 
unwetted, when we heard a 
light step outside, and a young 
woman came in. 

She was small and slight, 
bare- headed, and dressed like 
the landscape in summer shades 
of green—a general wood-nymph 
effect somewhat marred by the 
gum-boots she wore. In one 
hand she held a sketch-book, 
in the other a bunch of 
wild flowers — tiny mahogany- 
coloured cups on fat, square 
stems—which she waved in my 
direction before sitting down as 
though the place wore her own. 
“ Figwort,” she said. And we, 
in dumb surprise, looked from 
her elfin face to the flowers, and 
back again. 

“* Of course, flies don’t pollin- 
ate them,” she went on as 
though resuming an interrupted 
chat. “They prefer smelly 
things. But why not bees or 
butterflies or beetles? Why 
only wasps?” She glanced 
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from me to Marble, waiting com- 
posedly for a reply. 

“ Figwort & Co.,” said I, who 
was the first to recover, ‘‘ may 
bottle a special kind of nectar. 
There are people who simply 
lap up sherry who never touch 
a drop of port.” 

“ But how intelligent! I lay 
watching on the bank for ages, 
but never thought of that. Fish 
are much easier.’ 

‘¢ Kasier ¢ ”’ 

“Much. One has only to 
imagine oneself a fish to know 
exactly what it will do, and 
why.” 

* And how!” 

‘“« There speaks the hard-boiled 
angler! My name is Nicola 
Trice,” she went on with the 
vaguest relevance, “and I’ve 
come to stay at the inn. I 
paint hey-presto, impasto sort 
of things.” 

I introduced our party. 
“ Roland Marble, my dumb com- 
panion, cares for some animals, 
kills others, and is called Roly 
for reasons best hid; while I— 
my name’s Humphrey Linstock 
—administer bits of Africa for 
all I’m worth.” 

‘““My husband’s building a 
bridge in Africa,” she said. 

Marble, who had swallowed 
some beer the wrong way, at 
last found his voice. ‘‘ We 
didn’t see you there—I mean 
along the river.” 

“But I saw you, and I 
sketched you.” She snapped 
the elastic round her book, 
stood up, and drifted across to 
the door. ‘“ You can’t think 
how funny you looked, standing 
about in the water.” 


(Jan. 


On the last note of a tinkling 
laugh, she vanished. 

“Are you as damned as I 
am ?” I inquired. 

‘More so,” said Marble. 
“ But what a dryad, old boy! 
And a voice like water falling— 
er—falling . . .” 

** On a boiler-plate ¢ ” 

A shadow fell across the door- 
way, and the lady reappeared. 

“TI forgot to ask why you 
always fish where there aren’t 
any.”’ 

“ Do we do that ? ” 

She went and peeped into our 
creels. ‘‘ All the time, it seems. 
Now, if I were a herling fresh 
from the sea, do you know 
what I wouldn’t do?” 

We didn’t. 

“Well, I wouldn’t stay in 
either of those pools, where the 
current’s too quick and there’s 
not enough cover. I would 
swim up through the lower one 
till I came to that bank of 
shingle, and there, where the 
two streams meet, I would lie 
as snug as a bug in a rug behind 
a little boulder. Yes, that’s 
where I’d lie, and only dart out 
when I fancied a fly, or to fly 
from a Fisherman’s Fancy.” 

“Little boulders!” There 
was a duet of dissent. The 
bottom there was as smooth as 
a board; it was a dead patch, 
we assured her. 

‘** Oh, well,” said Nicola Trice, 
““T was only imagining. And, 
of course, I don’t want you to 
catch them.” 

That settled it. After a snack 
lunch, which she shared, we 
escorted her to the place, and, 
in the presence of a confluence 
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of streams whose finely marcelled 
surface disclosed neither break 
nor bulge, demanded to be 
shown the boulders. 

“Naturally one can’t see 
them,” she protested. “ But I 
am sure they are there, and 
were I a fish, the awfullest 
duffer might catch me.” 

Marble seemed to take this 
personally, for he hesitated no 
longer. He waded across the 
channel to the shingle spit, and 
began casting obliquely down 
from it, working the flies in 
quick jerks as they swam round 
with the current. For some 


time nothing happened; no fin 
stirred in the silvery depths, the 
stream winked blandly at the 
sky. One watcher wore a placid 
grin that spread like rise-rings 
on a mill-pond, the other had 
wandered off to pick ox-eye 


daisies. 

Stepping off the spit, he 
started to wade down-stream. 
“Come in and try, Fruity ; 
there’s plenty of room,” he 
invited, and at the same instant 
struck at a flash near the 
surface. 

It was no flash in the pan. 
The fish, all pointing perforce 
one way, as though a shower of 
silver arrows had fallen in the 
river, were lying here and there 
all over the shallows; and by 
the time I had joined him, he 
already had two in the basket. 
If some were sulky, if some 
came short or merely mouthed 
at the fly, we were not dis- 
heartened ; for those that took 
it and died in the next two 
hours amounted to over a 
stone. The rise went on long 


after our own excitement had 
abated. 

That our feet, as we waded 
down, had encountered no boul- 
ders, did not shake Marble’s 
faith in Mrs Trice as a fish- 
diviner ; but then, as I’ve often 
told him, he has a head like a 
door-knob—anybody can turn 
it. ‘“ Don’t be snooty, Fruity,” 
he said, when I differed. 

**T distrust small women,” I 
said, “ especially green ones that 
look as though they’d just 
popped out of a tree. And this 
one has a glint of mischief in 
her eye. However, the laugh is 
now on her.” 

“You can’t mean that she 
was trying to pull our legs?” 

“T can. She had no better 
idea of where to look for the 
fish than we had, and the 
betting is that they are rising 
all over the river. Try one of 
the pools, if you doubt it.” 

He did, and caught one almost 
at once. 


The irruption of a woman 
in our midst wrought several 
changes. It changed our luck ; 
it transformed Marble into a 
meek transporter of stool and 
easel, who would not wet a 
brogue till, settling down to 
paint, she scared him off with 
splashes of barbaric colour that 
meant nothing to his unsophisti- 
cated eye; and it transfigured 
the maid, Marion. In sudden 
metamorphosis she shed her 
Hollywood grimaces, the paint 
and varnish vanished overnight, 
and like a mayfly bursting from 
its husk she flashed upon our 
sight in sylvan green. No need 
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to ask whence came that colour- 
ful idea, her new serenity, the 
airy grace with which she waited 
on our needs. She had found a 
worthier model nearer home. 

When I say that our luck 
changed for the better, I do not 
mean that the harvest of herling 
knew no wane ; for many moved 
on up-river, and those that 
stayed became capricious from 
being often pricked. Neverthe- 
less, we had some pretty baskets, 
sometimes of three or four brace, 
and when we had not, there was 
always the delectable little bothy 
in which to take our ease. 
If anything dimmed—Marble 
might say, enlivened—the last 
days of our tenancy, it was 
the ominous behaviour of Nicola 
Trice. 

While fishing the upper pool, 
I had seen her roaming aimlessly 
about the landscape, and later, 
hobnobbing with a farm-hand 
across a gate; therefore I was 
less alarmed than Marble when, 
wading out together, we came 
suddenly on a small green figure 
that lay face-downwards in the 
grass and wriggled like a wounded 
lizard. Marble, feeble romantic 
that he is, at once dashed to the 
rescue of beauty in distress, but 
arrived too late. She sat up. 
Her face was bright pink, and 
she was laughing. She went on 
laughing. 

“ Roly, there’s trouble brew- 
ing,” I said. ‘‘Are you sure 
we've got Rampion’s fences 
right, according to Timber- 
lake?” 

“* Positive. The second fence 
above the hut was what he 
said. Odd, though, that we 
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haven’t seen the old basket 
about ?”’ 

“* Could Timberlake have made 
a mistake? But no, that’s out 
of the question. It must be 
that damned bull we saw, and 
they are going to shift it into 
our home pasture. Why did 
you have to tell her I’m scared 
of bulls ? ” 

“Did. 19% 
began to laugh. 

I turned to the woman con- 
cerned. ‘“‘ What were you doing 
romping with those farmers? ”’ 
I asked suspiciously. 

She giggled, and Marble, rhym- 
ing ‘stitchwort’ with ‘ pitch- 
fork,’ began to intone a bucolic 
elegy. 

I stopped him, wanting to 
get a little of my own back. 
‘We need a more rumbustious 
touch,” I said. ‘‘ Something of 
Bapchild’s :— 


And he, too, 


The whole hairy genus agricola 
Runs wild among middens and 
orts ; 
And Nicola is not particola 
With whom she disports. 


You like Bapchild? He’s a 
modern Border—some say, 
border-line—poet.” 

“TI like neither of you,” she 
said, and withdrew from our 
company. 

But the shadow of the bull 
remained. Marble, inured to 
horned menaces of every kind, 
was unaffected. He might, if 
believed, have made a habit. of 
striking matches on rhino as 
they thunder past, but he had 
never been chased by a Here- 
ford, as once happened to me, 
and so was spared the crick 
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in the neck that comes from 
constantly looking over one’s 
shoulder. Even in the hut I was 
conscious of impending catas- 
trophe. More than once, I 
caught the woman glancing at 
us with speculative amusement, 
or laughing immoderately at 
some ordinary remark. In the 
end I took the bull by the horns 
and went to seek the farm-hand. 

Whether or not he had been 
got at, the interview was hardly 
satisfactory. There was no 
knowing where they would put 
the old bull next, he said. 

He seemed surprised at the 
question. ‘ Surely,” he said, 
“ you will not be afeared of a 
little old bull, and he with a 
ring in his nose? ” 

‘* What has that to do with 
it?’ I asked testily. 

“Why, suppose he was to 


run at you, how would you stop 
him unless by taking hold of 
the ring and turning him on his 
back? Ay, right on his back, 
as you might a stranded turtle.” 


I left it at that. The threat 
remained until the seventh day, 
when an event of greater con- 
sequence eclipsed it. 

Besides herling, the few sea- 
trout we had caught had been 
rather lean and hungry types, 
and Marble’s foul- hooked fish 
still held the record. But, like 
the sixpence in the pudding, 
there is in every river a prize 
a lucky someone may pull out 
when least expecting it; and 
I, with a rod in hand, have 
always had as much luck as my 
skill deserves. 

On that last morning, Marble 
and I had decided to fish the 
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lower pool together ; and it was 
while he sat idly on the bank, 
and I stood stake-like in the 
water, that a fish rose un- 
hurriedly and took my tail-fly 
as it alighted. There was no 
wild rush when [I struck, only a 
swirl, and then a steady pull, as 
though the line were hitched to 
another reel and someone was 
winding against me. That fish 
took time to realise that it was 
not a stew-pond carp, but a sea- 
fed trout with a reasonable 
chance of escaping. Then, with 
@ sudden rush and leap that 
nearly broke me, it settled down 
to fight with every ounce of 
muscle the give-and-take of a 
seasoned greenheart rod. 

“ You are into a stale salmon,” 
said Marble with malice afore- 
thought, but I was too busy to 
heed him. Nor did I realise, 
until he had all but done it, 
that he intended to render last 
aid. 

As I drew the fish, feebly 
flapping, into shallower water, 
he appeared beside me armed 
with a footling little gaff—a 
miniature telescopic affair he 
had always wanted to use, but 
lacking the right-sized victim, 
never had. ‘“‘ Gently does it,” 
he murmured, and, missing the 
fish by a foot, snapped the cast 
like cotton. The fish rolled 
over at his feet, righted itself, 
and began to glide away. 

“ Thanks, Roly,” I said in a 
tone that mingled vinegar, gall, 
and snake-venom in equal parts. 

But Marble, who was once a 
useful three-quarter, is not with- 
out resource. Having scored a 
try, he naturally tried to con- 
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vert it. Somehow, and in the Later, when we had left the 
nick of time, he managed to get village of Eskholm behind and 
his boot beneath the fish, and, were approaching the turning 
with one tremendous kick, send down to the river, Mr Timber- 
it hurtling skyward. While he lake again gave tongue. 
sat down in twenty inches of ““Whoa! You’ve passed it,” 
water, it flew twenty yards he cried; and even in the split 
through the air, and landed second before I trod on the 
with a thud—a five-pound thud brake, the truth was revealed. 
—on the bank behind him. Of course, we had passed it. 
“Thanks, Roly,” I said, and We had done so dozens of times, 


this time thankfully. never thinking that that gated 

lane beside the blank wall of a 

“There’s the receipt, sir,’ cottage led anywhere but to a 

said Mr Timberlake, ‘and thank farm. Dozens of times, and 
you. Mr Tarnish was back each a flagrant trespass ! 

yesterday, fussing about his hut “So I have,” I said with 

the way it might be ’Ampton careful carelessness as Mr 


Court, and wanting me to be Timberlake hopped out to open 
sure you leave all shipshape the gate. “It’s not the first 
there. A very particular gentle- 
man is Mr Tarnish, as you may “The tenth, to be exact,” 
not know. So, seeing that you said Marble loyally, but his was 
are taking the road back to all the support I got from behind. 
Eskholm, it’s asking you to give A glance in the driving-mirror 
me a lift I am. It would suit showed Nicola Trice sitting bolt 
me nicely.” upright beside him, on her imp- 
We had come to Carlisle, all ish face an expression of hardly 
three, with two last objects: to contained delight. Stified sounds 
pay the rent, and to buy a that might have come from 
bottle of whisky to replace the a cage of mice threatened to 
one we had drunk. We had it betray us at every turn of 
in the car, and when I ex- the lane. 
plained its presence to Mr Timber- Luckily Mr Timberlake had 
lake, who sat beside me while other matters in mind; he even 


I drove, he crowed like an old failed to notice the lack of tyre- 
cock pheasant. 


prints in the dust. ‘“ Whisky! 
“Whisky! And in his cup- Well, that beats the band,’ he 
board! Well, that beats the remarked for the twentieth time 
band. Why, he never touches as we came at last to a dilapi- 
a drop does Mr Tarnish. Strict dated shack whose rotting planks 
T.T., or so he says, and always seemed mainly held in place by 
preaching about his watery ways. tar. Through a clump of trees 
Whisky ! Well, that knocks the that screened it, we glimpsed 
whole orchestra.” And he went nostalgically our former resi- 


on clucking and chuckling all dence, two hundreds yards up- 
the way to Longtown. stream. 


[Jan. 


time.” 
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Waving a hand towards it, 
I spoke as casually as the situa- 
tion allowed. “By the way, 
we didn’t see that smouldering 
major you spoke of.” 

“Laid up with gout,” said 
Mr Timberlake. “ But they say 
he’s about again today.” 

Taking the key from above 
the lintel, he unlocked the door. 
He flung it wide, and there it 
was—the typical hut, as bare 
as a bathing-machine except for 
one broken chair. But there 
was a cupboard of sorts, and in 
it I placed the bottle of whisky 
with a righteous air. It would 
be easy, I thought, to transfer it 
when the coast was clear. 

Mr Timberlake surveyed “he 
bleak interior. ‘Looks all ship- 
shape,” he said. ‘ Even Mr 


Tarnish —fair busts the drum 
he does—could hardly complain... 


And now, sir, if you'll excuse 
me, I'll away over yonder to 
meet old Andrew, the carrier, 
on his journey back to Carlisle. 
Suit me nicely, that will.” So 
saying, he locked up the hut, 
and slipped the key in his 
pocket. 

Marble and I stared dumbly; 
the woman failed to muffle 
another squeak. And as we 
returned to the car, the first big 
drops that would bring a three- 
day spate came pattering down. 


** Mum, the lady’s come back,” 
Marion called out. “ Dear me, 
ma’am, you must be soaked,” 
we heard kindly Mrs Thurible 
say. And there, in the hall, 
was Nicola Trice, shedding 
streams from a scarlet raincape, 
and looking—I quote Marble— 
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like Red Riding Hood risen from 
the waves. 

We had had time for specula- 
tion since missing the switch- 
key soon after supper and then 
hearing the car go out. That 
was an hour ago. ‘‘ Where on 
earth have you been?” we 
wanted to know, 

‘“* Burgling,”’ she said simply. 
“IT wasn’t going to have that 
poor man falsely accused of 
tippling, nor the other one ac- 
eusing someone of theft; so I 
went and put the bottle where 
it belongs.” 

“But Timberlake took the 
key.” 

“So he did. But I took the 
whisky and put it in Rampion’s 
hut. What happened after that 
was really rather frightful.” 

Marble began to act the goat. 
“Don’t tell us if you’d rather 
not.” 

“IT shan’t unless you~ are 
sensible. Well, the liquor was 
safely in the locker and I was 
about to leave, when I heard 
a sort of rumble, and a bull 
appeared.” 

“ce A bull ? ” 

She giggled. “Nearly. It 
had a great red face, a dewlap 
and popping eyes, and its mous- 
tache, which was twisted up 
like horns, seemed to fill the 
doorway from side to side. A 
fearsome creature. Then it- 
spoke. ‘What the devil are 
you doing here, madam?’ it 
roared, or bellowed—I couldn’t 
say which. I was too petrified. 
‘I spotted you sneaking across 
the fields,’ it went on, ‘ and but 
for this blasted foot, would have 
got here ahead.’ Of course, I 
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wanted to pacify the monster, 
but... No, I can’t think 
why I said anything so silly. 
It just slipped out. ‘ Then, 
you can’t be Major Road; he’s 
always ahead,’ I said. 

“ The result was quite terrify- 
ing; the creature positively 
rampaged, its eyes just jutted. 
Then, happening to notice its 
moustache, I saw that it was 
cocked at the maximum angle 
of frenzy, with every bristle 
aquiver. ‘What, madam,’ it 
repeated with the utmost menace, 
‘are you doing in my hut?’ 
I was too scared to answer.” 

“ T bet you were,” said Marble. 
“ Go on, what did you say ? ” 

“The first thing that came 
into my head.” 

“ Again ?” ? 

“Yes, but this time I did 
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better. I managed to stagger 
the brute, which gave me a 
chance to escape. ‘I’m an 
Inspectress from the Ministry 
of Sports and Pastimes,’ I said, 
and while he still dithered, 
nipped past him and ran like a 
hare.” 

“* Good show,” said Marble. 

“You had better come with 
us tomorrow ; we are making an 
early start,” I said. “‘ And now 
may we know how you got into 
Tarnish’s hut ? ” 

“Oh, that! I noticed this 
afternoon that the door had 
outside hinges, and unscrewed 
them with this.” 

She held out a screw-driver ; 
Marble took it, and turned to 
me with an imbecile grin. “ You 
said it would come in useful, 
didn’t you, Fruity t” 
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BY W. BAKER-EVANS. 


WE fall in for the night’s 
operations just before sunset ; 
and I am bound to say that we 
make an impressive sight. With 
three Troops we muster 150-odd 
all told, and we are dressed for 
business—Denison smocks, cap- 
comforters, faces unrecognisably 
grim under black camouflage 
cream. There is much carrying 
to and fro of boxes of ammuni- 
tion, issuing of stores, checking 
of weapons, filling of magazines. 
Never was a police force—for 
that is in effect what we are— 
so extensively and militarily 
equipped. 

Each Troop has its convoy of 
vehicles, drawn up in different 
corners of the transport park. 
There are five vehicles to each 
convoy: @ ponderous armoured 
command vehicle, looking like 
an enormous lead coffin on wheels 
and bristling with wireless an- 
tenne; a lighter armoured scout 
car, also wireless-equipped; a 
3-ton lorry for troop-carrying ; 
a 15-cwt. truck ; and a jeep. 

We form up beside our vehicles. 
The 0.0. and the Signals Officer 
appear, and my fellow Troop- 
Commanders and myself gather 
round for last-minute briefing 
and map-marking. Then, up to 
date, I move back to the A.0.V., 
which is my own Troop H.Q., 
and check over my personal 
stores—pistol and ammunition; 
map-boards; haversack ration of 
corned-beef sandwiches; a heavy 


fleece-lined coat (for Canal Zone 
nights are cold in March); a 
typewriter (my brain works 
with great clarity, I find, be- 
tween 1 and 4 A.M.); and a 
number of the gaudier type 
of American magazine (inspira- 
tion is fickle, and there may be 
nine totally uneventful hours to 
fill in). 

The Intelligence Officer now 
drives into our midst in a cloud 
of dust and a jeep; from the 
rear seats descend three rather 
creased and crumpled Egyptian 
policemen—our liaison officers 
for the night’s work. They 
straighten their tarbooshes, shrug 
their heavy black coats more 
closely round them, and disperse 
to their Troops. Mine salutes 
me with a saturnine grin and a 
curious gesture half-way between 
a friendly wave of the hand and 
a pull at the forelock ; his name 
is Abdul; we know each other 
well. He inquires after my 
health. I respond suitably, and 
he climbs into the front seat of 
the 15-cwt. truck and composes 
himself for stumber. 

The light is now fading rapidly 
—time to be off! Engines are 
revved up, the troops climb 
aboard, and the three convoys 
follow each other slowly out of 
camp. Francis Hooper, with 
‘P’ Troop, turns north. His 
beat extends from our base here 
at Ismailia, up the Treaty road 
towards Port Said for a distance 
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of about twenty miles. Peter 
Jamieson, ‘R’ Troop, goes in- 
land. His limit is the vast 
Ordnance Depot at Tel-el-Kebir, 
thirty-odd miles west. I take 
‘©’ Troop southward. I am 
responsible for the Treaty road 
as far as Geniefa, also about 
thirty miles away. 

The country bordering the 
Suez Canal, as every Far Eastern 
traveller knows, is flat, sandy, 
and, apart from dunes and 
scattered palm trees, practically 
featureless. Across the desert, 
north to south and with a branch 
leading west to Tel-el-Kebir, 
runs the Treaty road, almost 
ruler-straight from Suez to Port 
Said. Its surface is bad and at 
this time of year it is choked 
almost nightly with drifted sand ; 
but the far superior, parallel, 
Canal road is barred to heavy 
military vehicles. 

Alongside the road—here on 
one side, there on both—runs 
THE CABLE. For the last two 
weeks we have seen the words 
written thus in our mind’s eye— 
with heavy print, and in capital 
letters. THE CABLE is why we 
are here. 

The cable (to regain the per- 
spective of the unbiased reader) 
is buried, for convenience of 
laying and maintenance, only 
shallowly in the sand. It carries, 
together with its overhead coun- 
terpart which does not here 
concern us, all the verbal signal 
traffic of the Canal Zone, It 
is the master-nerve on whose 
proper functioning the whole 
Zone’s efficiency depends. It 
is made—without indulging in 


technicalities—largely of copper 
and lead. It is valued at 
£3 per yard. It has been 
disappearing, recently, at the 
rate sometimes of a thousand 
yards a night. 

The lower elements of the 
local populace have suddenly 
discovered the richness of the 
treasure lying literally at their 
feet. From humble beginnings, 
they have become altogether too 
ambitious. From furtive and 
probably single-handed expedi- 
tions with hacksaws, they have 
progressed to the use of lorries; 
digging down and cutting at two 
widely distant points, and then 
towing the whole section out of 
the ground like a sparrow with 
a succulent worm. Where their 
market is we ‘do not know, 
although we have a shrewd 
idea. , .. 

When Egyptian police and 
army patrols — British army 
patrols —on cable protection 
duties were fired on by the 
thieves, it was time for serious 
and determined action. So here 
we are. 

We roll slowly southwards 
through the darkness. Sitting in 
my A.C.V., I am in continuous 
wireless touch with our opera- 
tions room in Ismailia, and also 
with ‘P’ and ‘R’ Troops to the 
north and east. The interior of 
the vehicle is dimly lit and 
caravan-like, with wooden desks 
and map-holders instead of 
bunks. The rear end is 
partitioned off, forming a small 
separate wireless compartment. 
Inside it, through a hinged glass 
panel, I can see my Signals 
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Corporal fondling the formidable 
array of knobs and switches 
which control the voices that 
come to my headphoned ears out 
of the night. 

It is solely because clear verbal 
R.T. communications are essen- 
tial in this job (and A.C.V.s are 
equipped with the necessary 
powerful sets) that we are given 
the use of these enormous 
vehicles. I reflect, as we rumble 
through the night, that. I must 
attain Brigadier’s rank at least 
before I can reasonably expect 
such a vehicle again at my 
disposal. 

As we approach our destina- 
tion, I open a trap-door in the 
roof and stick my head and 
shoulders out into the fast- 
chilling air. We turn down a 
side-road, pull off on to the hard 
sand bordering it, and stop. 
The other vehicles follow in our 


tracks and draw up alongside. 


Engines are stopped, lights 
doused. We have arrived. 

We are in the centre of a 
shallow depression in the open 
desert; the Treaty road runs 
across our front, out of sight, 
about half a mile away. It is 
quite dark now; there is no 
moon, but a fine dusting of stars 
sweeps from horizon to horizon 
above us. On either side of the 
narrow ribbon of road the desert 
rolls away into the darkness. 
All is quiet.... Far to the 
northward, faintly visible at the 
zenith of thei. travel, search- 
lights sweep the perimeter wire 
of the camp we have recently 
left. In a distant village a lone 
dog barks. A lorry in low gear 
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grinds its way along the Treaty 
road. The sound dies away; 
silence enfolds us. 

I heave open the door of my 
A.C.V., spreading a splash of 
yellow light over the sand. A 
huddle of figures and a glowing 
torch show where my Sergeant 
is telling off the auee for the 
night’s work. 

We vary our sestnasmm 
naturally, from night to night. 

. About six miles north of 
our present position, crowding 
both sides of the road, there is a 
wood—or rather a collection of 
tired and dusty palm trees which 
we have glorified, for simplicity’s 
sake, with this title. The ground 
is broken hereabouts ; the desert 
folds itself into humps and 
ridges. There is cover, and the 
sand is soft. It is a likely spot 
for cable-cutters. Tonight we 
shall patrol it on foot—moving 
silently off the road, stopping, 
lying up, moving on. Two 
patrols, five men in each. They 
will have mortars, for throwing 
flares; Very pistols; rifles and 
stens. 

Southwards, the road is 
straight and open for fifteen 
miles. The jeep and the scout 
car will be used here, driving 
slowly, without lights, but with 
Aldis lamps ready to scatter 
the darkness at a touch if need 
arises. Remaining with me in 
our present position will be the 
15-cwt. truck and six men; our 
mobile reserve, ready to make 
a dash for any part of our area. 
The moment the cable is cut, 
anywhere along its length, 
needles swing across dials in 
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Signals H.Q. in Ismailia. They 
will tell us the instant that the 
hacksaw blade bites through— 
and, to within two hundred 
yards, where it has done so. 

Meantime, all is quiet. The 
marching patrols report to me 
and move off. The jeep and 
scout car, with a brief revving of 
engines and spinning of wheels 
on sand, drive away. The silence 
is again complete. 

A turbulent sea is thundering 
on a rock-bound coast in my 
headphones ; there is an occa- 
sional shrill sound which could 
be a seagull’s cry. Behind and 
through the roar of surf comes 
the metallic voice of David 
Hooper, fifty miles to the north— 

“ Hullo Fox 2, Fox 2. Report 
my signals. Over.” 

From our operations room in 
Ismailia the voice of the Intelli- 
gence Officer answers— 

“Fox 2. Strength 3. Over.” 

“Fox 2. Am in position. 
Normal patrolling. Nothing to 
report.” y 

From his hide-ont off the 
Tel-el-Kebir road Jamieson chips 
in. He has discovered a lorry 
loitering suspiciously, searched 
it, found it to contain the 
carcases of a dozen long-dead 
sheep, and sent it rapidly on its 
way. 

I break in to make my routine 
“nothing to report.” All is 
again quiet. It grows really 
cold, and I shrug into my fleece- 
lined coat. I hear my jeep 
patrol draw up outside. The 
door is tugged open and a black, 
mufflered visage is thrust in. 

“Corporal Jenkins, sir. We 
picked up a bod.” 
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I climb out on to the sand. 
In the beam of the jeep’s head- 
lamps stands an Arab—a sullen 
figure, thin, in dirty white robes, 
bare-footed. 

‘* What was he doing ? ” 

“Hanging around the road, 
sir. Tried to run when we came 
up.” 

Abdul comes bustling into the 
circle of light, anxious to do his 
stuff... . ‘What is your name? 
Where is your village? What 
are you doing ?”’ The interroga- 
tion, in abrupt, explosive Arabic, 
is intense and _ prolonged. 
Abdul grows more and more 
incensed ; the very picture of 
outraged authority. The Arab 
titands his ground. Abdul lets 
loose a torrent of what sounds 
like the ultimate in lurid in- 
vective. His hand goes to his 
holster. He takes a pace for- 
ward. He thrusts his face to 
within an inch of his victim’s. 
He grinds his teeth. 

We close round, alert. Judg- 
ing by Abdul’s performance we 
have caught a tartar indeed—a 
criminal, perhaps, known and 
wanted by the police; a desert 
Dillinger in the guise of a harm- 
less nomad whose impassive face 
and monosyllabic replies mask a 
murderous intent. 

With a final clatter of guttural 
consonants, Abdul steps back. 

“Ket is O.K., sir. He ees 
innocent man. He comes from 
Abu Sultan. He ees paying a 
veesit to hees brother in Kass- 
assin. You can let heem go.” 

We let him go. 

Midnight comes, and passes. 
The patrols go out and come in. 
A little breeze, first forerunner 
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of dawn, blows softly from the 
north. At intervals the voices 
chatter in my headphones. On 
all sectors, all is quiet. 

It comes suddenly—the I.0.’s 
voice, crackling with urgency— 

“All stations Fox 1... 
Our!” . 

There is a pregnant pause— 
where is it? ‘“‘ Cut five miles 
south of code-word ‘ Bridge.’ 
Hullo Fox 4, Fox 4, did you 
receive that ...I say again, 
did you receive .. .” 

I leave my Signals Corporal to 
reply. It is in our area, on the 
Treaty road, eight miles north. 
I am at the door... . “ Start 
up '» 

The 15-ewt., after an agonising 
false start, bursts into life. My 
six men, already in the back, 
grind out cigarettes and grab 
the nearest handhold. Abdul 
dives out of the front seat a 
fraction of a second before I dive 
into it. He snatches at the tail- 
board as we accelerate and is 
hauled inside. His tarboosh, 
forgotten, falls off and rolls 
away, to vanish in the billow of 
sand from our spinning rear 
wheels. We touch the hard 
road-surface, and are away. 

We swerve north up the 
Treaty road with a groaning of 
hurt springs. My. driver is a 
happy man—never before has 
he been actively encouraged to 
drive his vehicle flat out along 
a straight and empty road at 
night ; he makes the most of it. 
In our head-lamps’ beam the 
desert streams past. Sand has 
drifted over the road in front— 
impossible to judge to what 
depth. We strike the first drift 
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at sixty-five, and slither horribly 
sideways with racing wheels. 
Our tyres bite the road again ; 
we straighten and go on. We 
are through the ‘ wood ’— we 
flash past a group of crouching 
figures and I recognise them as 
one of our own patrols just in 
time to avoid slamming on the 
brakes. We should be getting 
near the site of the cut . . . the 
road is empty in front of us. We 
breast a ridge; my driver utters 
a short sharp word and jams out 
both feet . . . the sand-drift in 
front of us is piled high across 
the road; and in the middle of 
it an enormous tracked vehicle 
blocks the way. We hit the 
sand with all four wheels 
locked, swing broadside on, lurch 
drunkenly, and stop. 

On foot again, we surround the 
bulldozer—for such it is, driven 
by a Corporal, R.E. I begin: 
“Have you seen...” I stop. 
I look again at the bulldozer. 
Even among bulldozers, it looks 
unusually massive to me. Its 
blade, half-hidden by the wave 
of sand that it has been forcing 
off the road, gleams bright and 
razor-sharp. I follow the broad 
tracks back in the sandy surface. 
Thirty yards away they leave 
the road, pressing deep into the 
verge. In the middle of their 
broad serrations a black snaky 
object sticks forlornly out of 
the sand . . . a cable-end; the 
insulation torn and the copper 
strands gleaming where they 
have so recently parted. We 
have found our cut. 

Faced with his handiwork the 
Corporal is regretful but not 
surprised or repentant. Politely, 
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he implies that if any of us can 
clear sand off a narrow road on a 
dark night with one of these 
b——-s without going into the 
ditch occasionally we are wel- 
come to try. And if the cable 
is buried only three feet deep 
and perhaps less—what do we 
expect? I must say I rather 
agree with him. 

At this moment a blaze of 
head-lights, a squeal of brakes, 
and a rush of dark figures indi- 
eate that the scout car patrol 
has arrived. They had picked 
up the original ‘ Cut ’’ report on 
their radio and have raced up 
from the extreme south of their 
beat. 

The R.E. Corporal, with a 
“Blimey, what next?’ expres- 
sion, goes back to his sand- 
clearing. We smoke cigarettes 
while the engines cool down, and 
set about stripping the insulation 
back from the broken cable 
strands preparatory to joining 
them up again. A couple of 
rejoined strands will do—not 
to restore communications—the 
Royal Signals line parties will 
do that in the morning ; but to 
put the warning circuit back into 
operation so as to detect any 
subsequent cut in the same 
cable. 

This done, I climb into the 
scout car to wireless back to 
base. I pick up the microphone, 
but the air is fully oc cupied with 
a rather one-sided conversation 
between Ismailia (the I.0.) and 
the Port Said road (David 
Hooper). As often happens at 
this time of night, the seagulls 
and surf have increased in 
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volume, and the voices sound 
faint and far away. The I.O. 
is speaking, and his words are 
ominous— 

Hullo Fox 2. Understand 
you to say that you are sorry 
you have had six casualties 
brought in; can we evacuate .. . 
Roger . .. will send M.O. at 
once. Are they own or enemy 
casualties, how did it happen and 
are they serious. ... Over.” 

“Fox 2”—David’s voice 
sounds irritated—‘‘ That is not 
repeat not correct. I say again 
whole message. I have stopped 
a lorry with six cases of gin, 
suspected stolen. Am confiscat- 
ing. Over.” 

“Fox 2”—the I.0., faint, 
but pursuing—‘ You are very 
distorted. It sounded as though 
you said ‘Gin.’ Say again. 
Over.” 

“ Fox 2. I did say ‘gin.’ I 
spell . . . George, Item, Nan. 
Over.” 


“Fox 2. Roger. 


M.O. says 
do not repeat not give casualties 


gin. He is on his way. Over.” 

At this point I interrupt to 
clear things up. Having done 
80, we leave the bulldozer and 
the sand-drift and start back 
to our A.C.V. H.Q. at a more 
leisurely pace. 

Not for long. As we approach 
the wood, a blob of golden light 
blossoms in the sky half a mile 
in front of us; it sinks slowly 
earthwards, swaying, sparks 
dropping from it as it falls— 
a 2-inch mortar flare. Seconds 
later, the crack of rifle - fire 
sounds clearly over our engine- 
note. Without orders, my driver 
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stamps his foot down, and we 
are once more swaying and jolt- 
ing through the night at break- 
neck speed. Just beyond the 
wood a single figure rises from 
the roadside and steps into our 
path. As we slide to a stop, four 
other shapes materialise out of 
the darkness. 

Corporal Roberts is apologetic : 
“We missed ’em, sir. There 
were two of’em . . . wespotted 
’em at about a hundred yards. 
One was digging, t’other looking 
out. We crawled up behind the 
ridge here. Just as we were going 
to challenge, one of them gives 
a yell and they both run for it. 
One of them took a shot at us, so 
we put up a flare and let’em have 
it; but the light was tricky and 
they got behind the crest there. 
Didn’t seem much good going 
after ‘em. We got these 
things... .” 

‘These things’ are two 
shovels, a file, a hacksaw, and 
a Webley-Fosberry revolver of 
enormous size and very rusty— 
loaded, with one chamber fired. 
At our feet there is a three-foot 
hole in the sand, with the cable 
lying bare in the bottom of it. 
It is not marked with hacksaw- 
teeth ; but there is no question 
that in a very short time it 
would have been. 

We search the sand in the 
vicinity of the hole. The tracks 
are very plain—two sets of bare 
feet, the toes and ball of the foot 
deeply imprinted, telling of head- 
long flight. I consider, briefly. 
We could follow the tracks—but 
I know from experience that 
they will lead us perhaps three 
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miles into the desert until they 
lose themselves in a maze of 
other footprints at the threshold 
of some sleeping, shuttered 
village. Not a soul will be 
stirring. With Abdul’s help we 
can search the filthy, mud-built 
hovels, rousing the inhabitants 
out of their sleep and questioning 
them through Abdul’s interpret- 
ing—a wearisome and almost 
inevitably fruitless procedure. 
Besides which, we shall be di- 
verted from our main task—the 
guarding of the cable itself... . 
It would be pleasant to add two 
more proven criminals to our 
last fortnight’s bag ; but in this 
instance, hardly economical of 
effort. In any event, the spec- 
tacle of two panting figures 
rushing out of the night empty- 
handed, with a tale of lights in 
the sky and bullets at their heels, 
will in itself be quite a consider- 
able deterrent. 

I console Corporal Roberts 
with these reflections, stow our 
booty in the back of the truck, 
and return to my A.C.V. without 
further incident. The routine 
of the night goes on. I am get- 
ting drowsy, and have recourse 
to my American literature to 
keep me awake. The jeep and 
scout car patrols come in for a 
rest and smoke before going out 
again. Thermos containers of 
hot cocoa are produced as the 
stars begin to pale, and steaming 
mugs pass from hand to hand. 

Dawn is on the way. We 
withdraw at first light, and it 
looks as if all three Troops will 
return empty-handed. 

But no. Jamieson’s voice, 
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triumphant, speaks faintly but 
clearly in the headphones: 
‘* Hullo Fox 3, Fox 3. Message 
for you. Over,” 

There is an appreciable pause 
before the I.0. answers—he was 
probably nodding over his maps. 
At length: “ Fox 3. Pass your 
message. Over.”’ 

‘* Fox 3. We have taken five 
prisoners, caught loading lengths 
of disused cable on to camel. 
We have also captured camel. 
Over.” 

I wonder if this is going to 
start another radio cross-talk 
act, but apparently the air is 
clearer now, and the I.0.’s reply 
is swift: “Fox 3. Roger. 
Wait.” 

There is a pause. Then: 
‘Hullo Fox 3—from the C.O., 
‘ well done.’ Vehicle being sent 
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to collect prisoners now. You 
are offered £1—repeat, £1—to 
ride camel into camp. Over.” 

Jamieson’s reply is immedi- 
ate: ““Fox 3. Wiles. Accepted. 
I shall arrive on camel at 0700 
hours approx. Out.” 

I look at my watch. It is six 
o’clock, and to the eastward pale 
golden light caresses the horizon. 
My patrols have returned for the 
last time. 

I give the order to start up, 
and the convoy collects itself for 
the journey back to Ismailia 
through the cool clear morning. 
Iam impatient. Peter Jamieson 
has, before now, made slighting 
references to my appearance on 
horseback. I have —once— 


ridden a camel. He has not. I 
want to get back in time to 
watch him try. 








HOUSEWARMING AT WESTMINSTER. 


THE House of Commons has 
many moods. It has its sunny 
mood, when it laughs very 
loudly at very little; its angry 
mood, when it roars like some 
affronted beast; its lethargic 
mood, when everybody, except 
perhaps the honourable gentle- 
man who is speaking, seems to 
be half if not wholly asleep ; 
its confidential mood, when inti- 
mate and not unfriendly remarks 
are tossed across the floor; its 
difficult mood, when it objects 
to everything and becomes 
disorderly on the slightest 
encouragement. 

On the morning of 26th 
October, when for the first time 
the Commons occupied their 
new Chamber, the mood was 
rather like that of schoolboys 
on the last day of term. (The 
prizes were to be distributed, 
and then everyone would go 
into Upper School for the 
Concert.) Everybody was happy 
and laughing. Any well-known 
Member who came in was sure 
of a cheer, particularly if he 
had turned up in his party 
clothes, and for the leaders 
on either side the cheering was 
whole-hearted and undiscrimin- 
ating. The entry of the Speaker 
(the Headmaster) brought the 
assembly to a respectful silence. 
Prayers were beautifully read 
by the Dean of Westminster, 
who was the Speaker’s Chap- 
lain in 1941, and Prebendary 
Cheshire, the Chaplain today, 
the presence of ‘ Strangers’ in 


the Gallery, for once in a way 
and by special dispensation, 
being permitted. The oe 
addresses of the Speaker, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Churchill, 
Mr Clement Davies, and Lord 
Winterton (as Father of the 
House) naturally received, as 
they deserved, the loudest 
applause. After which the 
Members trooped happily into 
Westminster Hall to occupy 
their seats. 

The Hall had been trans- 
formed. When, rather over @ 
year ago, the question of an 
Opening Ceremony was first 
mooted, the talk was all of 
using the Royal Gallery. (The 
King, of course, may not enter 
the House of Commons.) No 
one mentioned Westminster Hall, 
although it was obviously the 
right place for the presentation 
of the Loyal Addresses. - For 
years the Ministry of Works has 
been tinkering with it, and for 
years the tinkering seemed likely 
to continue. The war-time huts 
had acquired almost an air of 
permanence and the Bailey 
bridge still held up the great 
arch at the south end. But 
then, suddenly, like a strong 
wind blowing into a dusty room, 
Mr Richard Stokes burst into. 
the Ministry of Works. Pres- 
ently he was murmuring that 
surely Westminster Hall would 
be a better stage for the Cere- 
mony than would the Royal 
Gallery. Everybody agreed that 
it would be much better and 
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looked at him; and almost non- 
chalantly he remarked that, if 
this were the general opinion, 
Westminster Hall it should be. 

So it was, after a display of 
energy which the bureaucrats 
of Lambeth Bridge must have 
found breathless and a little 
alarming. To the dynamic Mr 
Stokes must go the chief credit 
of a considerable achievement, 
which a year ago most people 
would have said was impossible 
and as late as the end of Sep- 
tember still seemed highly im- 
probable. To him, too, must go 
most of the credit for the final 
appearance of the Hall on the 
day. He might have garnished 
the walls with flags or hangings. 
He might have erected banks 
of flowers. He might have 
introduced a multitude of minor 
temporary adornments. He did 
nothing of the kind. He allowed 
the old bare walls of the oldest 
part of the Palace of West- 
minster to speak for themselves. 
The Bailey bridge was still 
there, but was hidden by a vast 
blue curtain, and the centre 
passage was als? carpeted in 
blue ; while a golden lion and a 
silver unicorn, each holding the 
Royal arms, guarded the ap- 
proach to the Royal Chairs. 
That was all. The eye was 
focused without distraction on 
that single spot where the 
King was to receive the Loyal 
Addresses of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The pageantry that followed 
was as nearly perfect as care 
and imaginative thought could 
make it, and for this excellence 
the Lord Great Chamberlain 


and the Serjeant-at-Arms are 
chiefly to be thanked. First, to 
a fanfare of trumpets, appeared 
the Speaker’s Procession, no 
simple progress such as occurs 
every day when the House is 
sitting. The Speaker had the 
wholly admirable design of in- 
viting to the housewarming the 
Speakers and Presiding Officers 
of the Commonwealth, and their 
presence seemed somehow to 
turn a rather formal function 
into a family party. Now they 
followed, two by two, Canada 
and Australia leading, and the 
rear being brought up by Jersey 
and Guernsey. They made an 
imposing and picturesque cor- 
tege, illustrating at once the 
tnity and diversity of the 
Commonwealth. These men 
were Speakers and Presiding 
Officers ; they all stood for a 
certain type of Parliamentary 
Government; the legislatures 
of most of them stemmed from 
the old Parliament of West- 
minster; and hardly two of 
them were quite alike in the 
formal dress they wore. There 
was the Canadian with his tri- 
corne hat, which is kept on in 
the presence of the King; the 
South African, gorgeous in black 
and gold; the Cingalese, in 
black and white, with a flash 
of dark blue; the Indian in a 
‘Gandhi’ cap and the Pakistani 
in green and red. Others wore 
plain gowns and others morning 
coats. Many had wigs, which 
sat with an odd effectiveness 
over coloured countenances. 
The Bailiff of Jersey wore a 
delightful soft cap, which gave 
him a jaunty French look. 
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The Dominions led the way, 
the procession owing much to 
the Oanadian Speaker, Mr Ross 
Macdonald, whose poise and 
dignity were beyond praise and 
set an example of deportment 
which the others followed. After 
the Dominions came the Colonies, 
from Bermuda, the oldest of 
the overseas legislatures, with a 
constitution dating back to that 
first British Empire which passed 
at Yorktown, to Malaya, the 
very youngest constitutional 
infant, hardly through its teeth- 
ing troubles. Near the tail 
marched the Speaker from the 
Isle of Man, whose Tynwald— 
if tradition tells the truth—is 
older than the Mother of Parlia- 
ments; for the House of Keys 
goes back to the days of the 
Danes. Last of all came the 
Channel Islands, whose legis- 
latures are not really Parlia- 
ments at all, but are the solitary 
survivors of the old States 
General of France. 

Strangely, the procession re- 
flected the Commonwealth itself, 
with its varieties and differences 
and its underlying unity. A 
dictator would have had all 
these men dressed in the same 
clothes and have drilled them 
like soldiers ; but, good as was 
the drill, they were not soldiers: 
they were the Speakers and 
Presiding Officers of a free 
Commonwealth. 

Scarcely were they seated when 
the Lord Chancellor’s procession 
entered the Hall, sombre but 
splendid, effective by contrast 
with what had gone before and 
what was to follow. The pro- 
gress merited a rather more 
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appropriate musical accompani- 
ment than it got. What, indeed, 
had the ‘Skye Boat Song’ to do 
with such a ceremony! Some- 
thing from ‘Iolanthe’ would 
have been more suited to the 
occasion—and the subject. 

What followed was an irrup- 
tion of green-clad Mrs Mops, 
vigorously plying their cleaners 
to remove the least trace of 
dust from the blue carpet. A 
gust of laughter swept through 
the Hall. Some, unthinking, 
treated this interruption as 
an unrehearsed episode, perhaps 
a mistake. But how wrong 
they were! Mr Stokes evidently 
knows his Shakespeare and is 
aware of the effect of an 
interlude of clowning between 
the scenes of loftiest drama. 
The result, at any rate, was 
Shakespearian. 

Then there was a pause. The 
trumpets sounded again. Every- 
body rose. The King and Queen 
arrived, and, preceded by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain and 
the Minister of Works, walked 
slowly up the Hall to their 
Chairs. After “God Save the 
King” had been played, the 
Lord Chancellor stepped for- 
ward to present the Loyal 
Address from the Peers Spiritual 
and Temporal. His presence, 
his bearing, and his beautiful 
voice were all that could be 
asked and much more than 
anyone has the right to expect 
from a Lord Chancellor. 

The Loyal Address of the 
Commons, presented by the 
Speaker, followed; and then 
His Majesty gave his clear and 
thoughtful reply. ‘“ God Save 
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the King” was played again, 
the trumpets sounded once more, 
and the gathering began to 
disperse, Their Majesties, of 
course, leaving first and the 
three processions moving out in 
reverse order. All went without 
a hitch. No one lost his place 
or his train-bearer, or tripped 
over his robes, or was too soon 
or too late in starting, or fell 
behind, or trod on his leader’s 
heels. When all was over, the 
most common comment heard 
from the overseas visitors was 
that no other country in the 
world could organise so well a 
pageant of this sort, so dignified 
and orderly, and yet so moving 
that some of the visitors were in 
tears. 

That night the Speaker and 
Mrs Clifton Brown entertained 
more than five hundred guests 
at the Speaker’s residence. The 
new Chamber was open and 
brilliantly lighted, the many 
gifts from the Governments and 
peoples of the Commonwealth 
being laid out for inspection. 
Finally, as a suitable ending for 
the day, a film of the morning’s 
ceremony was shown in the 
Royal Gallery. 

As for the Chamber itself, the 
Members, like cats whose paws 
have been well buttered, moved 
comfortably in and settled down 
as though they had been there 
all the time. Soon another 
King’s Speech was being read 
to them, and they were exchang- 
ing the asperities usual in party 
warfare. A few criticisms have 
been heard. Some Members do 
not like the lighting arrange- 
ments, others the shade of green 
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in the upholstery, others again 
the tone of the panelling of 
British oak. At one time Min- 
isters thought they were going 
to have a little grievance of 
their own, for which they found 
scant sympathy among their 
followers. For longer than any- 
one can remember it has been 
the habit of oceupants of the 
Front Bench to lie back in their 
seats and rest their feet on the 
Table. The habit was perhaps 
nice for the Ministers, but left 
ugly scars along the edge of the 
Table; and the hope was ex- 
pressed that Canada’s new and 
handsome gift would be treated 
with more respect than was 
its predecessor. It was even 
rumoured that the architect 
was taking no chances and was 
making the distance between 
Front Bench and Table in the 
new Chamber such that only a 
giant could take his ease in the 
old reprehensible way. Wither 
the report was false, or else 
Sir Giles Scott underestimated 
the elastic capacity of ministerial 
legs; for ever since the Chamber 
has been in normal use the 
new Table, like the old, has 
had its border of feet, those 
of the Prime Minister (whom 
none would call a giant) being 
prominent. 

Any notes of criticism were 
very minor discords in the 
general chorus of approbation. 
By the opinion of an over- 
whelming majority the Commons 
have acquired a new and beauti- 
ful home, with amenities and 
advantages they have never 
enjoyed in the past. Long may 
it stand! 





“EXIT, PURSUED BY A BEAR.” 


BY ARTHUR GORING. 


“Exit, pursued by a bear.” 
—Stage direction from ‘ Winter's Tale.’ 


THE Raja was the living image 
of the White Rabbit. 

But, whereas the White Rabbit 
is immortal, the Raja has been 
dead for some years. He was a 
dear little man, who had had 
greatness thrust upon him by 
the sudden death of his elder 
brother. He carried wealth 
and responsibility uneasily; and 
though he was the Spiritual 
Head of all Kashmir, yet, as 
Raja of only the small tributary 
State of Poonch, he lived in 
mortal dread of his far more 
powerful cousin, the Maharaja 
and Temporal Ruler of Kashmir. 

In his own Palace, the Raja 
was given to occasional pompous 
and peevish stampings among 
his womenfolk; but whenever 
he was summoned to Srinagar 
to pay homage to his over- 
lord, he endured uncontrollable 
spasms of the nervous fidgets, 
and fled back to the apparent 
security of his native mountains 
as soon as Court etiquette 
permitted. 

I first met him at a wedding 
reception in Lahore. 

Hearing that I was seeking 
fresh woods and pastures new 
for my leave, he cordially 
granted me the freedom of his 
State, and promised to have 
ponies to meet me at Uri, 
road-head to his dominions. 


A few months later, I climbed 
unsteadily down from the native 
lorry which had carried me 
noisily up the one hundred and 
fifty miles of tortuous moun- 
tain road from Rawalpindi. My 
head was ringing from the height, 
the noise of crashing gears, and 
the belly-rending groans of 
my car-sick native fellow pas- 
sengers. My nerves were taut 
and fretted from the perpetual 
snatch and loop of the twisty 
road cut out of the mountain- 
sides, and from the ever-present 
anxiety of imminent head-on 
collisions with other recklessly 
driven lorries, which could only 
have resulted in toppling over 
the abyss into the rushing 
Jhelum River thousands of feet 
below. 

The lorry disappeared round 
the corner on its way to Srinagar, 
and my bearer, my luggage, and 
I stood in the dust at the road- 
side. So this was Uri! 

There was a handful of rough- 
stone huts, and a lean-to shed 
where a duffie-clad Kashmiri sat 
among his wares of native cigar- 
ettes, turmeric, tallow candles, 
and fly-blown fruit. Above, 
and a little aloof, stood the 
dak-bungalow, where I could 
rest for the night. In the days 
when the Sahibs went to Kashmir 
in pony-drawn tongas, it was 
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probably a busy establishment; 
but with cars and lorries rushing 
swiftly up the road, benighted 
travellers can have been few. 

On three sides stood the gaunt 
pine-clad mountains, their jagged 
outlines standing out from the 
brilliant blue of the sky like 
stage scenery. All was silence, 
except for the petulant grumble 
of Mother Jhelum, as she hurried 
her frothing waters through the 
deep gorges to relieve the thirsty 
plains of the Punjab. 

While my bearer unpacked my 
bedding-roll in the dak-bungalow, 
I sought out the headman of the 
village to inquire whether the 
promised ponies had arrived. 
He knew nothing about them ; 
but he agreed to provide a 
couple of pack mules for my 
luggage in the morning. How 
far was it to Poonch? Oh, 
about sixty miles along goat- 
tracks; but the Pass was not 
so very high—only ten thousand 
feet above sea level. 

I returned to the dak- 
bungalow. My room had a roof 
of unadorned corrugated iron. 
The walls were whitewashed, 
and the floor was partly covered 
with a dingy cotton rug. There 
was a worm-eaten native wooden 
bedstead in the middle of the 
room, a rickety chair, a small 
bedside table stained with beer- 
rings; and, on the dressing- 
table, an ancient mirror which 
tilted bashfully forwards, keep- 
ing its dim reflections to itself. 
In one corner of the room there 
was a door, opened by a primitive 
latch, to disclose a small square 
chamber, perhaps five feet by 
four and a half. There, on the 
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damp grey cement floor, a smoky 
hurricane-lantern stood beside a 
galvanised iron bath-tub, which 
was pressed hard against the 
ubiquitous ‘thunderbox.’ My 
bearer entered with a kerosine- 
tin of hot water, reeking of 
wood-smoke, which he poured 
into the two inches of ice-cold 
water already in the tub, and 
stirred it with his toe. He 
draped a bath-towel over the 
thunderbox, placed a tin soap- 
dish with a clatter on the floor, 
and informed me with respectful 
satisfaction that my bath was 
ready. It was good to wash off 
the dust and discomfort of the 
journey ; and I had many years’ 
practice of sitting tailor-wise for 
the necessary ablutions, before 
lying down in the tub like an 
up-turned turtle, my legs stick- 
ing up like a saucepan handle as 
they rested against the wall. 
The dining-room was large and 
ill-lit, panelled in grimy pitch- 
pine ; and in front of the fire- 
place, where some green logs 
smoked in silent hopelessness, 
there were two long cane-chairs 
designed for the traditional 
Anglo-Indian recumbent posi- 
tion of exhausted Sahibdom. 
As I lounged in one of them, 
sipping a muddy whisky-and- 
water and waiting for my supper, 
I thought how romantic it would 
be if the door were to open and 
usher in some beautiful oriental 
princess to charm my solitude. 
And then the door did open, and 
in came the sharp square smell 
of chypre, followed by a florid 
European dame with a voice like 
@ sergeant-major. She might 
have been first cousin to the 
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Duchess; and she called for 
her dinner with an imperiousness 
that sent the old Khansama 
seuttling to his kitchen. 

We dined together, she and I, 
off greasy mutton soup, stringy 
chicken which but an hour before 
had been pecking and squawking 
round the compound, and limp 
caramel custard. She told me 
she was returning from a holiday 
in Srinagar, where she had been 
penned in a houseboat with a 
mad dog, and had just received 
twenty-eight punctures in her 
abdomen in a course of Pasteur’s 
anti-rabic treatment. I ought 
to see her abdomen, she said— 
it was quite a sight! I took her 
word for it. 

And when the Khansama 
brought the bill, she waved him 
away, saying that she would pay 
in the morning. But she never 
did ; and I am afraid I was green 
enough to have compassion on 
the Khansama’s pitiable distress 
at her contemptible trick. 

The Raja’s ponies failed to 
arrive, 80 I set off on the sixty- 
mile trek on foot, followed by 
the two pack mules. The head- 
man had been right: the path 
was little more than a goat- 
track. Up, up, up it went, over 
the top of the first mountain 
ridge, to descend steeply into a 
wild valley beyond. It was 
cool; and the clearness of the 
air and the smell of moss and 
pine-needles gave me a marvel- 
lous sense of well-being. Up 
went the path again, surmount- 
ing the second ridge, much higher 
than the first; and hill-pheas- 
ants, tricked out in all the 
speckled glory of their plumage, 
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‘chockled’ indignantly as I dis- 
turbed them at their breakfast, 
then sailed magnificently down 
across the valleys to more 
secluded feeding grounds. It 
was a long lonely walk, for the 
mules dragged far behind; and 
when at the end of thirty miles 
I sank wearily into a chair in the 
tiny rest-house on a mountain- 
top, I had a long wait before 
the mules arrived with my 
belongings. 

It was on the second evening 
that I descended into the star- 
shaped valley where the Raja 
I received a respectful 
welcome from the servants at 
the guest-house where I was to 
stay: here the furniture was 
mid-Victorian, and thoroughly 
uncomfortable ; but the rooms 
had a faded magnificence which 
gave the illusion of luxury. The 
guest-house stood at the head 
of four valleys, with far-distant 
views of incredible beauty—the 
emerald green of young rice- 
fields, the deeper, darker green of 
pine forests scarred by the tawny 
yellow rhale of landslides; and, 
away to the left, rose-pink in the 
sunset, the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas. Near at hand there 
were bushes of yellow roses, and 
whole fields of irises in full 
bloom, like pilgrims crowding 
to a fair. And over all was 
the blue sky, now fiecked 
with little pink and dove-grey 
feathers of clouds, but within 
an hour to be a velvet black- 
ness, with all Heaven shining 
through the stars. 

The Raja lived in a brand- 
new Palace, still damp from the 
mason’s hand. It was a terrible 
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confection in pink and white, 
furnished uncomfortably with 
tubular metal chairs and glass- 
and-chromium tables. Outside 
the front door, or main entrance, 
which looked on to a gravelled 
space devoid of flowers or shrubs, 
stood two strange anachronisms. 
Armed with cavalry lances and 
long-barrelled pistols, these two 
members of the Poonch State 
Forces kept post. One wore a 
dirty white turban; the other, 
surprisingly, a khaki fore-and- 
aft forage-cap. Their shirts, 
made of grey flannel, they wore 
‘outside’; their breeches were 
ill-fitting ; and the rest of their 
lower extremities were swathed 
in puttees in a manner more 
reminiscent of Ancient Britain 
than the Brigade of Guards. 
Socks they had none; and their 
outsize ammunition - boots, de- 
void of laces, gaped at the top, 
so that if need be they could 
rush barefoot into the Palace 
to the succour of His Highness 
without committing the unpar- 
donable sacrilege of being found 
shod in his presence. But for all 
their ferocious appearance, they 
disregarded me entirely when I 
entered, and it was some time 
before I could attract attention. 
Eventually a very smart young 
Rajput officer, immaculate in 
jodhpurs and a bright - blue 
turban spotted with silver stars, 
received my card with a low bow, 
and assured me that my call 
would in due course be reported 
to His Highness. 

The following day I received 
@ summons to wait upon the 
Raja, with the added request 
that I should inspect his army. 
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I had not bargained for this, and 
had brought no uniform with 
me. However, my sartorial 
anxieties were groundless; for 
the Raja himself wore a pink 
turban, a blue blazer, white 
flannel trousers and ‘Oo- 
respondent’ shoes; and the 
army —some eighty strong— 
bore no resemblance to any 
military body, except that it 
carried a motley collection of 
pikes, lances, pistols and out- 
dated muskets, and stood in a 
comparatively straight line. But 
for all the strange appearance of 
this formidable force, the niceties 
of a General Inspection were to 
be observed, and the Raja and I 
were invited to mount two very 
small cow-hocked, curly -eared 
ponies which were almost 
smothered in gorgeous military 
trappings. No sooner were we 
firmly seated—the wretched 
ponies becoming more cow- 
hocked than ever—than a trum- 
peter blew a series of false notes 
such as are occasionally drawn 
in comic advertisements by an 
unmusical cartoonist; and the 
inspection began. Solemnly we 
rode down the front of the line 
and back again; and then, to 
make the inspection the more 
impressive, we did the same at 
the rear of the line. This, 
naturally, did not take long ; so 
I was invited to admire the 
Artillery, which stood by itself 
some way to the front of the 
army, guarded by its Master 
Gunner. The Artillery was a 
most curious piece of Ordnance, 
made entirely of brass, bell- 
mouthed, and quite four feet 
long. It was mounted on two 
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little wheels; and its function 
was to fire the twenty-one-gun 
salute to which the Raja was 
entitled in his own State on 
occasions of exit or entry, the 
birth of sprigs of the princely 
tree, or whenever sufficient ex- 
euses could be invented. It was 
the symbol of all prestige; and 
the power of the Temporal Ruler 
to dock a round or two from the 
Raja’s titular salvo was one of 
the causes of anxious blandish- 
ments before the superior 
throne. When J had expended 
all the admiration that I could 
muster, an officer asked if the 
army might dismiss. His High- 
ness nodded assent. The officer 
returned to the parade, and in 
a very loud voice shouted, ‘ Dis- 
miss!’ But the army did not 
march away; it did not even 
dismiss, in the generally accepted 
sense of the term. After a pause 
for the meaning of the order 
to sink in, it just dissolved— 
some of its members continued 
gardening, some wandered off 
across the fields, and some just 
squatted on their hunkers and 
scratched. 

That was apparently exercise 
enough for one day, and the 
Raja returned to his pink-and- 
white Palace, graciously inviting 
me to play tennis with him on 
the following afternoon. 

Knowing that some of the 
Crowned Heads are up to 
Wimbledon standard, I dressed 
myself in a pair of clean white 
flannels and white-calf shoes. 
I was about to walk the half- 
mile from the guest-house to the 
Palace, when I was astonished 
to hear a car drive up to the 
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house. A car! Yes, standing 
outside in the drive was a very 
smart Morris Oxford tourer, with 
an Indian chauffeur standing by 
the door, clad in all the sober 
solemnity of dark-blue serge and 
black patent leather. The car 
had been sent by His Highness 
to convey me to the tennis- 
courts. Wondering whether I 
had drawn out my miles un- 
necessarily on the high wild hills 
and rough uneven ways from 
Uri, I asked the chauffeur by 
which road the car had arrived 
in Poonch. He assured me that 
it had come by the same route 
as myself—but then, seeing my 
look of frank disbelief, he smiled, 
and admitted that it had come 
in many pieces, carried by four 
hundred coolies ca a journey 
which took three weeks. And— | 
perhaps naturally—it was the 
only car in Poonch. Petrol? 
Oh, the petrol was carried in 
two-gallon tins on coolies’ heads 
for the sixty miles from Uri. 

As soon as my arrival at the 
Palace was announced, the Raja 
came out of his study, wearing 
a searlet blazer and a green eye- 
shade, and carrying three brand- 
new Slazenger tennis - rackets. 
He looked most business-like, 
and I had doubts whether I 
would be up to his form. He 
took the wheel, and we drove 
the three-quarters of a mile to 
the tennis-courts. The road was 
winding and steep, and never 
once was the car engaged above 
third gear. In fact, as the 
chauffeur afterwards confided 
to me, there were only one 
and a quarter miles of motor- 
road in all Poonch, and the 
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car had never been in top or 
second gear since the Raja had 
owned it! 

The tennis-court—there was 
only one, after all—was superbly 
constructed of sanded concrete; 
and all the equipment—net, 
boundary -netting, and balls— 
was of the most expensive 
English make. There were three 
ball-boys at each end and a step- 
ladder for the umpire, and there 
was a pavilion to one side, with 
bottles of mineral waters on 
small tables tastefully covered 
with clean linen cloths. The 
Raja announced that I was to 
be his partner, and he introduced 
me to our opponents, two Indian 
gentlemen—the Prime Minister, 
or Wazir, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, respectively. The Prime 
_ Minister was a sleek, smooth- 
faced Kashmiri Pundit, with 
movements as soft as a cat. He 
was not a Poonchi born, but had 
been more or less forcibly ap- 
pointed to the State by the 
Temporal Ruler, to the fretful 
but silent indignation of the 
Spiritual Head. However primi- 
tive the conditions in the State 
might be, there was no doubt 
about the Prime Minister’s effi- 
ciency, or about the complete 
power which he wielded by 
various methods ranging from 
the open and direct to the most 
subtle and disingenuous. Yet 
he was always careful to give the 
Raja the impression that it was 
the Raja, a~d the Raja alone, 
who ruled the State. 

The Lord Chief Justice was a 
venerable greybeard, who had 
eaten his dinners at the Inns of 
Court more than half a century 
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before—so long ago that his 
memories of even mid-Victorian 
plumbing were dim indeed. 

There were no tiresome pre- 
liminaries of tossing for sides : 
the Raja walked firmly on to the 
court which had its back to the 
sun, and our opponents went 
straight to the opposite end as 
a matter of course. A new box 
of balls was opened, and the 
Raja selected three with some 
care. Before beginning to serve, 
however, he dropped one, for his 
hand was not big enough to 
contain the third. He served 
four double faults in quick 
succession, without apparent 
surprise or annoyanee. The 
umpire made no comment. The 
Prime Minister was. the next to 
serve, and he sent the Raja 
a tactful underhand lob, which 
His Highness missed by a foot. 
“Fault!” said the umpire. The 
Prime Minister served again. 
This time the Raja hit it—and 
hit it such a whack with the 
wood that the ball skied away 
out of the side of the court and 
fell in a lily-pool. The umpire 
said nothing. 

Now it was my turn, and 
I expected a savage Borotra 
whizzer. But no—I, too, was 
sent a perfect lob. 

I returned it straight down the 
middle of the court, between the 
Prime Minister and the Lord 
Chief Justice, who both remained 
rooted to the ground like ducks 
in thunder. The Raja stared at 
mein astonishment. The umpire 
swallowed, made a wild calcula- 
tion, and cried, “ Barabbar”— 
the Poonchi equivalent of 
‘Deuce.’ (It wasn’t ; but it was 
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not for me to argue!) Visibly 
agitated, the Prime Minister 
changed court, and sent another 
lob to the Raja. Fired with 
ambition, His Highness rushed 
at it. Hitting the ball well up 
the handle of his racket, he 
sent it hard against his own 
nose. Alas! There was no 
more tennis after that. ‘ Til- 
weaved ambition, how much art 
thou shrunk!” 


One of the troopers in my 
squadron was a native of Poonch. 
Hearing that I was to visit his 
home during my leave, he told 
me that for some years he had 
been unsuccessfully engaged in a 
lawsuit about a piece of land. 
On two separate occasions he 
had scraped together five hun- 
dred rupees, which, he said, was 
the price necessary for the privi- 
lege of having the case brought 
to the notice of the Lord Chief 
Justice. Although judgment had 
eventually been given in his 
favour, it now appeared that 
ratification by the Raja himself 
was necessary, and this, so the 
trooper swore, required a further 
sweetener of a thousand rupees— 
a sum entirely beyond his means 
—to persuade the Prime Minister 
to present the papers to His 
Highness. With the pathetic 
and unlimited faith the Indian 
soldier used to have in the omni- 
potence of his British officers, 
he confidently invited me to 
arrange for the successful con- 
clusion of his case. My doubts 
and objections he lightly brushed 
aside. If I wished to help 
him, he argued, I had only to 
say a word in the right quarter, 
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and the miracle was already 
accomplished. 

One afternoon I was talking 
to the Raja and his two former 
tennis companions at a tea-party. 
Seeing His Highness engaged in 
earnest conversation with the 
Lord Ohief Justice, I took the 
opportunity of asking the Prime 
Minister quietly whether he had 
any news about the progress of 
my trooper’s lawsuit. He looked 
at me obliquely. 

“Why should I even know 
about it?” he asked. 

I suggested that as it had 
passed through the Lord Chief 
Justice’s hands some months 
ago, and was now awaiting 
ratification by the Raja, it was 
possible that it had come to the 
Prime Minister’s notice. 

“How much do you know 
about this case?” he queried, 
keeping a wary eye on the Raja. 

“Everything!” I replied, 
with absolute untruth. “ Every- 
thing, that is—except the final 
outcome.” 

He affected to consider this 
for some time. Then he looked 
up, insolence and resentment 
lurking in his eyes. 

“ There can be no interference 
with the course of justice in 
Poonch State,” said he, “and 
you will be well advised not to 
meddle with matters which con- 
cern the State only !” 

Fair enough! But the thought 
of returning empty-handed to 
my trustful trooper emboldened 
me to fire a shot in the dark. 

“ Of course, you are perfectly 
right, Wazir Sahib,” I said, 
“and I would not have men- 
tioned it, except that I believe 
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the case to be settled save for 
the matter of formal ratification. 
I understand that there is also a 
trifling matter of costs—I think 
a thousand rupees is the required 
amount—and I believe my regi- 
ment is willing to help the man 
with a loan. As soon as I get 
back to the regiment I will 
draw a cheque for the sum and 
send it to His Highness person- 
ally, explaining what it is for.” 

The Raja was walking towards 
us. “ That is very interesting,” 
said the Prime Minister easily, 
“but there will be no need for 
you to put yourself out. I 
recollect now that I had the 
ratification signed this morning 
—and there are no costs.” 

I thanked him, and tried to 
dissemble my satisfaction at the 
victory. I should have known 
better. The ratification was 
signed the next morning; but, 
although I do not think he was 
necessarily a vindictive man, 
that Prime Minister was not one 
to take a moral defeat lying 
down. 

The Raja’s pink - and - white 
Palace was not the only Palace 
in Poonch. The old and original 
building was an ancient fortress, 
situated a quarter of a mile 
away from the new house. The 
late Raja, His Highness’s. elder 
brother, had died there in distress- 
ing circumstances; and His High- 
ness, with all the superstition of 
a Hindu, had declined to make it 
his own home. There was much 
to be said for his decision; for, 
whereas his new Palace, for all 
its pink and whiteness, was light 
and airy and comparatively con- 
venient, the old fortress was 
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dark, gloomy, and thoroughly 
uncomfortable. It had dungeons 
and middens, weather - worn 
battlements, and moss-covered 
staircases open to wind and rain. 
Sanitation in any form was non- 
existent, and its many rooms 
were damper and more cramped 
than many a Norman castle. 
Yet the old Palace was not 
exactly a ruin—it had just been 
left as it stood, complete with 
furniture, curtains, bed -linen, 
drawers of rich silks and satins, 
Persian carpets, books and 
pictures. Everything was there 
just as it had been in the late 
Raja’s lifetime. But now there 
was no living thing within its 
walls except a myriad bats and 
a host of cockroaches, rats, ants 
and beetles, with slugs and snails 
making road-maps over the 
sweating walls. 

The building was so old— 
some six or seven hundred years 
at least—that I was consumed 
with a curiosity to explore it. I 
asked permission from the Raja, 
who, although he could not 
understand my interest in such 
a ghoulish place, rather sur- 
prisingly agreed to accompany 
me after an initial show of re- 
luctance. Having been assured 
by his astrologers that no harm 
would befall him so long as he 
remained in my company, he 
appointed a day ; and one sunny 
morning we walked under the 
portcullis. 

It was cold and dank inside, 
and smelt evilly of bats. Little 
light filtered through the shut- 
tered windows. Dust lay thick 
on the floors and furniture, 
and cobwebs almost hid the 
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ceilings. The Raja wandered 
about, explaining in a bored 
voice what the various rooms 
had been used for in his 
youth. It was a squalid and 
unimpressive building inside ; 
and the overpowering stench 
of the bats, let alone the con- 
stant flitting bombardment from 
the lice-infested creatures, soon 
satisfied my curiosity. As we 
were about to leave, I noticed a 
narrow stone stairway leading 
down to some hidden depths 
beneath. 

“Oh, that just goes to some 
vaults,” said the Raja airily. 
Vaults! Who knows what hid- 
den treasure there might not 
be there! Stories of the Jewel 


Room in the Palace of the 
Maharaja of Jaipur leapt to my 
mind. The Raja smiled lan- 
guidly at my suggestion. He 


said he could not remember ever 
having been down there, and 
there was probably nothing to 
see ; but my enthusiasm infected 
him enough to obtain his agree- 
ment to a quick survey. 

The atmosphere was terrible, 
and there were even more bats 
than in theupperstoreys. Every- 
thing was wet and moss-covered ; 
and our voices echoed closely 
in the darkness. I produced a 
small torch, and peered round. 

There was nothing of interest. 
Then, at the end of one of the 
vaults, I saw an enormous iron- 
bound chest. ‘ What’s in that, 
Raja Sahib ? ” I asked. 

He smiled and shook his head. 
“ Probably nothing.” 

“Couldn’t we open it and 
see?” I urged. “It might be 
full of treasure !”’ 
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He raised his eyebrows, and 
smiled politely. Well—if I could 
open it, he had no objection. I 
looked dubiously at the lock, 
which seemed very solid. I 
picked up a large stone, and 
looked at the Raja. He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘ Smash it if you 
like,” he said. Presently the 
lock broke, and I lifted the 
creaking lid. There was a layer 
of cloth, covered in mould and 
dank growths. I pulled it away. 
The chest was full of rupees— 
thousands and thousands of 
rupees. ... 

In his excitement, the Raja 
never noticed that some of the 
rupees were of very recent date. 


The days passed pleasartly 
enough; but the time was 
drawing near for me to bid 
farewell to my friend and to 
return to duty. 

I asked the Raja whether he 
could let me have ponies to take 
me back to Uri; but he had a 
better idea. Why not take a 
different route, he suggested ; 
I could do a two-day march to 
Kahuta on the border of his 
State, which left an easy lorry 
drive of only twenty miles to 
Rawalpindi. That would save 
meaday. The scenery, he said, 
was magnificent; and there 
was always the chance of meet- 
ing a panther or a bear in the 
mountains. 

I fell in with his plans at once: 
the end of a holiday is never 
so sad when one can seek fresh 
adventures on a new road. - 

The Raja summoned his Prime 
Minister. Let the three rest- 
houses on the track between 
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Poonch and Kahuta be opened, 
he ordered; at the first, luncheon 
would be prepared for me; at 
the second, dinner and sleeping 
accommodation. The third rest- 
house was to have luncheon 
ready on the second day, with 
a change of ponies and mules ; 
and I was to be accorded an 
official send-off when I passed 
over the border at Kahuta. The 
Prime Minister bowed deeply, 
and said that the fullest arrange- 
ments would be made. 

On my last evening, the Raja 
bade me farewell at the Palace. 
He himself was leaving for 
Srinagar on the morrow, for 
the birthday celebrations of the 
Temporal Ruler. He urged me 


to return on another leave: 
perhaps he thought I might find 
more treasure for him. 


(Alas ! 
it was seven long years before I 
could pass that way again, and 
the Raja was then asleep with 
his fathers.) 

Punctually at dawn, a splendid 
pony arrived at the guest-house, 
with a small troop of baggage 
mules. The packs were adjusted ; 
and I was just about to move off, 
when the Prime Minister arrived 
to say good-bye. This was a 
tremendous honour. We shook 
hands with the utmost cordiality. 
The Prime Minister reminded me 
of the arrangements he had made, 
repeating them in Urdu for my 
bearer and the muleteers to 
hear so that there could be no 
mistake—lunch here, dine and 
sleep there, lunch and change 
mules at the third place, and an 
official farewell at the border. 
I thanked him for all the trouble 
he had taken. It was a pleasure, 
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he said; and he hoped that I 
would derive as much satis- 
faction from the journey as he 
had had in the arranging of it. 

Back he went to the Palace, 
and as I rode away I heard the 
Artillery booming out its aston- 
ishing twenty-one-gun salute to 
the departing Raja. It was a 
lovely day, and I cantered along 
with a high heart. The first part 
of the track was good; for the 
Raja himself sometimes used it 
to go shooting. Men and women 
were working in the rice-fields, 
bent double in the ankle-deep 
water. Little caravans of 
donkeys carrying baskets of 
granite were being driven along 
the path, prodded occasionally 
by the drovers; and when we 
left the bottom of the valley 
and began to climb the moun- 
tain, there were flocks of goats 
browsing on the scrub, reaching 
up on their hind-legs to strip 
everything of its greenery. 

At mid-day I arrived at the 
first rest-house. The Prime Min- 
ister had certainly done things 
in style. There were several 
servants dressed in the princely 
scarlet. They had spread a 
splendid table with enough food 
to feed a regiment; and there 
was even a bottle of Champagne 
in a bucket of Himalayan snow. 
That was a memorable lunch, 
with fine curries, delectable chut- 
neys, crackling ‘ poppadums,’ 
and sweet fruits. And through 
the open doorway of the rest- 
house there was the magnificent 
view of the snow on the moun- 
tains and the sweet smell of the 
pines. 

To horse, to horse, for the 
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second lap of fifteen miles, right 
up into the mountains, over the 
ridges, and beyond. The path 
grew steeper and steeper, and I 
had to dismount and lead the 
pony. Just before it grew dark 
I reached the second rest-house, 
standing all by itself in a moun- 
tain pass. It was a very small 
log cabin—just two rooms, and 
a shack for the caretaker. 

But it was locked. 

I tethered the pony to the 
rail of the verandah and walked 
round the outside, calling for the 
caretaker. 

There was no one there. [I 
peered through the windows, and 
saw that the rooms were empty, 
devoid of any furniture. 

Where were the princely ser- 
vants ? Where was the sumptu- 
ous dinner which the Raja had 
ordered ? Where, even, was the 
caretaker ? They were nowhere. 
Perhaps I had made a mistake, 
and this was not the rest-house. 
I decided to await the arrival of 
the muleteers : they would know. 

But when the wmuleteers 
arrived, they were as dumb- 
founded as myself. Trusting to 
the Prime Minister’s efficiency 
and obedience to his master’s 
orders, we had not bothered to 
bring any food with us; nor was 
there any fodder for the animals. 
Well— it was disappointing ; 
but one does not starve in a 
night. We broke open the door 
of the rest-house, and slept on 
the floor, to rise hungrily at 
dawn and pursue our way to the 
third halt. It was a long and 
dusty journey, and we bad to 
waste time to allow the animals 
to crop grass at the wayside. 


My pony began to stumble so 
much that I was forced to dis- 
mount; and he, realising that 
he was going farther and farther 
from home, dragged at his bridle. 

Those fifteen miles seemed 
interminable ; but at last they 
were done, and we arrived at a 
pleasant little village in a clear- 
ing at about three in the after- 
noon. A minion of the Prime 
Minister was there to meet me. 
Yes, all arrangements had been 
made, he said. We breathed 

in! 

It did not seem the right 
moment to mention last night’s 
failure ; and it would have been 
nothing to do with this man, 
anyway. My luggage was off- 
loaded at the rest-house, and the 
mules and muleteers disappeared 
into the village to feed before 
starting their homeward journey. 
A meal would be ready for me 
shortly, said the minion, and 
fresh mules would be provided 
for the onward journey to 
Kahuta. 

Would I be pleased to sit 
down in the verandah and 
wait for a little while, so that 
he could complete his arrange- 
ments. (iad of a rest, I sat 
down an‘! opened a book, to wait 
for the mai. I was very hungry, 
but it was pleasant in the sun, 
and I dozed off for a little while. 

I was awakened some time 
later by my bearer. He wore 
an anxious look. He said that 
he was afraid that something had 
gone wrong. The old mules and 
the muleteers had returned te 
Poonch, and the Prime Minister’s 
minion had gone with them, 
There were no fresh mules, and 
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there were no arrangements for 
food. And, what was more, the 
story had gone round the village 
that I was suffering from small- 
pox, and no one would come 
near the rest-house. 

I sent my bearer to summon 
the headman; he returned to 
say that the headman refused 
to come. I went down the 
village, and found the man in 
his house. He was sullen, and 
inclined to be insolent. Where 
were the mules which the Raja 
had ordered, I demanded. The 
Raja had ordered no mules. 
Where was the food which the 
Raja had ordered for me? The 
Raja had ordered no meals for 
me: the Wazir, said the head- 


man, had ordered food to be 
given to the muleteers, with 
instructions that they were to 
leave immediately for Poonch. 


I began to see daylight. 

I must go on to Kahuta at 
once: where could I get mules? 
The man shrugged his shoulders 
and waggled his hands, palm up- 
wards, to show his complete 
indifference. He neither knew 
nor cared. 

So this was the Prime Min- 
ister’s revenge ! Fool that I had 
been to trust him! And those 
rupees in the treasure - chest: 
why had they been so new? 
Had I cut deeper at the Prime 
Minister than I realised ? 

Here I was, forty-five miles 
from Poonch and without trans- 
port: fifteen miles of moun- 
tainous goat-track from Kahuta; 
the Raja away in Srinagar; and 
myself without food since yester- 
day’s lunch. And now, unless I 
could reach Kahuta by dawn, I 
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must miss the mail-train from 
Rawalpindi to Lahore, and that 
would mean my returning late 
from leave—an unforgivable 
military crime. 

Telling my bearer to buy some 
parched gram by any means he 
chose, to stave off the worst 
pangs of hunger, I took a firm 
grip of the headman’s arm and 
propelled him back to the rest- 
house. We went into the room 
together, and I shut the door. 

‘Now, my friend,” I said, 
“T am going to Kahuta today, 
and you will provide mules for 
my baggage.” 

“Tt is too late to go today— 
and there are no mules.” 

* You must find mules. I will 
start in an hour.” 

** But, Sahib, it will be dark 
in two hours, and the road is not 
safe at night—there are panthers 
and bears.” 

“T cannot help that. I shall 
travel all night if necessary. 
Get me the mules!” 

“ But, Sahib! there are no 
mules here, and—and I have 
strict orders from the Wazir that 
you are not to be allowed to go 
to Kahuta!” 

So that was it! I must bluff. 

‘“* The Wazir is a long way off,” 
I countered, “ but I have some- 
thing here which can compel 
authority!” I produced my 
pistol, and laid it on my lap. 
“Unless mules are provided 
within the hour,” I went on, 
“there is going to be a most 
regrettable accident in this 
room !” 

‘“* Sahib, I—I will go fetch the 
mules at once!” 

He got up. 
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“No,” I said, waving the 
pistol gently at him. “ You will 
continue to sit here with me. 
You may call a servant to fetch 
the mules—but you do not leave 
this room.” 

He lowered his head in sub- 
mission and defeat. Giving rapid 
orders to someone whom he 
apparently knew was close out- 
side, he leant back and folded 
his hands. And so, for three- 
quarters of an hour, we sat in 
silence. 

At last there was the sound 
of mules and men. Quickly the 
baggage was loaded, and we set 
off. There could be no mistaking 
the path, even though darkness 
was rapidly approaching; but, 
having noticed on my map that 
there was a parallel track up the 
mountain-side, I decided to give 
the Prime Minister full credit 
for intelligence ; and I took the 
upper track, leaving the mule 
party to continue on the lower 
one, unaware of my absence. 

The night became darker and 
darker; and when the half- 
moon rose, but little light filtered 
through the dense pine trees. 
Progress was not rapid, for the 
path was stony and very steep. 
Then I got a shock. 

It was about midnight, and 
I was rounding a particularly 
sharp bend in the path. To my 
left, the mountain-side rose sheer. 
To my right, the khud fell almost 
vertically down to unseen depths, 
thousands of feet below, where 
Mother Jhelum was again chiding 
her troubled waters. 

What an awkward place, I 
thought, to meet one of the 
bears or panthers that the Raja 
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and the headman had men- 
tioned! However, I had my 
pistol—not the best weapon in 
the circumstances, perhaps, but 
better than nothing. A little 
shamefacedly I undid the flap 
and loosened the pistol in its 
holster—but after all, I was 
alone, and it was very dark. 
And then it happened. 

From just ahead of me, eight 
or ten yards away, I heard a 
deep grunt. 

I stopped dead. 

A chill flush crept up the back 
of my head, making ‘ each par- 
ticular hair to stand on end, like 
quills upon the fretful porpen- 
tine.’ 

There, in the darkness, I could 
just make out the dim outline of 
a black bear, legs and arms out- 
spread, standing upright, block- 
ing the path. 

I felt I must have more room. 
I took two paces back. 

The bear did the same—bears, 
when startled, often copy the 
movements of their antagonists. 
Stealthily I pulled out my pistol, 
straining my eyes to see the 
horseshoe of white hairs on the 
animal’s breast—for that is the 
vital target. Yet, if he was to 
charge on being hit, as a bear 
so often does, what chance was 
there of escaping a mauling, 
even if we did not both topple 
down that terrible cliff to the 
river below? Oh, if only there 
was more room ! 

I could not distinguish the 
white horseshoe; but the outline 
of the huge head was clear 
enough, and the line of the arms; 
so the mark must be just about 
there. 
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“ Sahib!” 

Good God! Where did that 
voice come from ¢ 

“Sahib! Me Chinese silk 
man!” 

My knees felt weak under me. 
It was no bear. I had been 
saved by the mercy of Provi- 
dence from murdering a poor 
Chinese silk peddler, his bundle 
of wares high on his shoulders, 
who had been resting against a 
rock. Hearing my approach, he 
had stood up, heaving his load 
with a grunt up on to the nape 
of his neck, rocking gently to 
regain his balance. But his out- 
line in the dark was exactly that 
of a bear—sturdy little bandy 
legs and all! 

We fell on each other’s necks. 
I had a small flask of whisky in 
my haversack ; so John China- 
man and I sat down on the path, 
our legs dangling over the abyss 
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below, and finished that whisky 
between us. He was a nice 
Chinese; and as he went his 
way, he asked pathetically if 
there were any more Sahibs 
with pistols on the road that 
night. ... 

I was glad to reach Kahuta, 
where I found my baggage safely 
stowed, and my bearer preparing 
a meal for me. There was no 
civic farewell afterwards, and 
the journey to Rawalpindi was 
uneventful. I caught the mail- 
train, and returned to the regi- 
ment on time, a model of 
punctuality. 

Some months later, efforts 
were made to hush up a 
minor scandal in the State of 
Poonch. The Prime Minister 
had positively disappeared off 
the face of the earth, and was 
never seen again. But I had no 
hand in that, I promise you. 
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BY BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


Roven at last, after an in- 
terval of more than twenty- 
five years! Again it was August, 
and again the rain was sheeting 
down upon the glass dome of the 
railway station. The first time, 
a gawky ‘teenager,’ I had arrived 
still shaken from a vicious toss- 
ing between Newhaven and 
Dieppe; for I had been one of 
the many who, in serried rows 
upon the deck, had had pro- 
longed recourse to one of the 
little white bowls of papier maché 
80 ominously distributed by the 
stewards before we were out of 
the harbour. Alighting from 
the train, I had stood beside 
my luggage anxiously seeking to 
identify my hostess-to-be from 
among the crowd thronging the 
platform. One sober matron 
after another seemed a ‘ pos- 
sible,’ until each in turn departed 
without as much as a glance in 
my direction. So late was the 
train in arriving that I began 
to wonder whether she had given 
me up. At length, however, as 
the passengers thinned towards 
the barrier, there stood revealed 
a@ graceful figure in black and 
beside her a young girl of about 
my own age. Sighting me at the 
same moment, the lady immedi- 
ately began hurrying down the 
platform, followed, at a little 
distance, by her daughter. Even 
at that range I could see that 
she was a@ creature of extra- 
ordinary loveliness. As she 


approached I distinguished the 
dimpling smile, the halo of 
auburn hair tucked beneath a 
tiny black satin hat, the 
accordion - pleated cape in 
gossamer crépe floating out 
behind. That cape! To this 
day I see it as the very essence 
of female coquetry. 

Madame X.—for it was she— 
claimed me with an agitated 
salvo in French. ‘ O’est la petite 
Barbar-ra?”’ she cried at once. 
When she had made sure of my 
identity, her commentary flew. 
What rain! What a crossing! 
Why hadn’t the sailing been 
cancelled? Three hours late at 
Dieppe! Her alarm had been 
indescribable. She had never 
doubted we were shipwrecked. 
Fifteen times she had crossed 
the Atlantic, but the details of 
these voyages were lost in the 
process of marshalling us and 
the luggage into a waiting car. 

The first part of the way ran 
along a dead straight road 
punctuated by poplars. The 
rain still swept down in sheets, 
but I had no eyes for the 
scenery. My attention was 
riveted on this dazzling lady 
whose guest, with unbelievable 
good fortune, I had now become. 
Madame continued to chatter, 
but Julietta, dark, frowning, 
gauche as I, had uttered no 
word of welcome. Admonished 
by Madame, she made an effort 
to speak, but was almost 
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immediately silenced by her 
mother’s volubility. Although 
utterly unlike her mother she, 
too, was pretuy in her own way, 
with small, neat features and 
rich colouring. After driving 
some fifty kilometres we plunged 
into the forest, and from a 
canopy of dripping trees emerged 
upon the Chiteau, which stood 
in a small park rising from the 
road. The white walls of the 
austere Norman facade gleamed 
through the rain-sodden dusk. 
A buxom young peasant woman 
came out of the lodge and pushed 
back the great iron - wrought 
gates. The car crunched up the 
right-hand drive and pulled up 
in a circular gravel sweep at the 
back. As we drew to a stand- 
still two sleek collies leapt up 
in greeting, followed by Grand- 
mére and her sister, la Tante. 
In the background stood two 
young men, one swarthy as 
Julietta, the other pale and 
languid. Madame embraced 
every one of them on both 
cheeks. What an explosion of 
explanations then brcke out! 
At supper in the panelled dining- 
room I was initiated into efs ala 
coque a8 @ corrective to seasick- 
ness. Alas! the mere spectacle 
of two apricot yokes in a lake 
of almost transparent ‘ white’ 
nearly produced a recrudescence 
of the condition it was prescribed 
to cure. 

As the conversation deployed, 
I began to get my bearings in 
the family with whom I was to 
live for the next two months. 
Madame’s recital of the circum- 
stances which had led to our late 


return was heard by one half 
of her audience with a lively 
interest, by the other half with 
polite boredom. The incessant 
torments of arthritis left la 
“ante, the great-aunt of Julietta, 
little energy for interest in the 
affairs of others ; while deficient 
physical vitality caused Pierre, 
the fruit of Madame’s first 
marriage, to share his aunt’s 
indifference. But every detail 
of the adventure was followed 
with rapt attention by her 
Grandmére, robust and good- 
humoured as her daughter, and 
by Benito, Madame’s adopted 
son. Shortly after the birth of 
Julietta, the child of her second 
marriage to # French diplomat 
in Buenos Ayres, Madame had 
taken the orphaned boy of six 
into her family, thereafter bring- 
ing him up in all respects as her 
own son. Between the adopted 
Benito, or "To as he came to 
be called, and the children of 
her own flesh she made no 
distinction except that, as the 
years went by, he tended to 
become her favourite. The utter 
selflessness and sweetness of his 
nature, and the gay Spanish 
charm which won him this 
position, equally prevented its 
abuse. Nor did he excite resent- 
ment in the half-brother-and- 
sister; for Pierre and Julietta 
each preferred "To to one an- 
other. So instead of becoming, 
as so easily might have hap- 
pened, the focus of family 
friction, he was its emollient. 
In after years, his remarkable 
gift for pouring oil on troubled 
waters was to accomplish a 
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small miracle. On this ocea- 
sion Julietta, who in general] 
resembled a smouldering volcano, 
was too full of her story to be 
self-conscious, and, beneath the 
smiling indulgence of Grand- 
mére, to whom alone she 
yielded a constant and un- 
grudging affection, she became 
@ sparkling and ruthlessly acute 
raconteuse. With her Latin wit, 
her superior intelligence, and the 
necessary independence, Julietta 
might one day even rival her 
mother. 

For three or four days the rain 
continued uninterruptedly, and 
I recall wandering disconsol- 
ately from room to room with 
nothing to do except await the 
facteur. Everybody seemed to 
disappear and I felt horribly 
home-sick. Then came the sun, 
and with it a succession of 
flawless, blazing August days. 
Looking back, it seems that we 
did very little. But never since 
have I experienced the deep 
tranquillity of that breathless 
summer. It was enough to be. 
To those reared in the discon- 
certing fluctuations of ‘temper- 
ate’ weather, an unbroken spell 
of extreme heat or of extreme 
cold is a very vivid experience, 
and all that happens within it 
partakes of the same intensity. 
During this particular summer 
the days unrolled as smoothly as 
a bale of cloth. We had the run 
of the park, the orchard, and the 
kitchen-garden. The temptations 
of the orchard were irresistible. 
Those greengages! Large, lus- 
trous, and yellow-gold. The best 
were those over which the wasps 
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hovered, with skins just begin- 
ning to crack, sun-warm and 
unbelievably succulent. Then 
there were the rabbits, in hutches 
and bred for the table, strange 
notion to an English Miss. Im- 
mediately below the Chateau lay 
the ‘ field,’ an unfenced sward 
girt by the circular drive, where 
the cows were tethered, tended 
by the lodge-keeper, Marie, a 
blonde Norman at whose heels 
ran a little daughter born on 
the wrong side of the blanket. 
Below the main road stretched 
the marsh where of an evening 
Julietta and I would sometimes 
accompany the boys on a wild- 
fowling expedition. 

Above the Chateau loomed 
the forest, with its muted, 
velvet carpet, its long green 
lanes, its deep shade. Here 
I loved to wander, either alone 
or with Julietta, and often we 
would make for a monument 
to the Frenchmen who had 
fallen in the Franco-Prussian 
War on that very spot. It 
stood in a little clearing, and the 
sculptured group portrayed an 
episode of hand-to-hand fighting 
with horrific effect. Two or 
three French soldiers were reel- 
ing beneath the swords or 
bayonets of the Prussian warriors 
who towered above the victims 
they were in the act of striking 
down. Even now I recall the 
thrill of fear inspired by those 
menacing spiked helmets, and 
by contrast the utter inadequacy 
of the French képi. Once or 
twice we meandered as far as 
La Bouille, where the little 
motor-launches with their 
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striped awnings would tie up 
for an hour or two while 
their owners stepped ashore 
to wine and dine in one of 
the cheerful little cafés beside 
the jetty. 

Breakfast for us children was 
served downstairs. The enor- 
mous cylindrical cups, the tepid 
café-au-lait, the tartines —large 
slices of buttered bread—at first 
seemed almost as uninviting as 
aefs a la coque. But soon I was 
dipping my bread into the coffee 
and sucking my moistened cubes 
of beet sugar as hungrily as the 
others. From the table we 
repaired to Madame’s boudoir, 
where, enthroned in the great 
four-poster, she received us in 
a frothing negligée of lace and 
ribbon. At this morning levée 
plans would be made for the 
day. °To might be charged 
with the mating of the brown 
buck rabbit and the white doe; 
Julietta and I bidden to fetch a 
kilo of butter from Marie. After 
half an hour or so we would be 
dismissed, and Madame was not 
seen again until she made her 
formal appearance at déjewner. 
She then came down in her 
garden hat, a floppy affair of 
oatmeal straw, a softly draped 
tunic of brilliant crépe-de-chine 
or white lace, girdled at the 
waist, over a sleek black satin 
skirt falling to the ground. This 
costume must have been of her 
own contriving, for it certainly 
bore no resemblance t) the 
tubular mode of the period. 
Déjeuner, the central rite of the 
day, was a gay repast, and the 
perfection of each dish was my 


[Jan. 
initiation into a culinary art 
rivalled only in China. In the 
afternoon Madame betook her- 
self to a chaise longue beneath 
the beecities, where she trifled 
with a piece of embroidery or 
crochet. There, too, sat Grand- 
mére and la Tante. Their work 
was plainer, mending the house- 
hold linen or knitting. For la 
Tante, mere existence was a 
gnawing ordeal which lined her 
face and soured her temper. 
From this vale of misery she 
could not resist making daily 
sallies against the habits and 
ideas of both her niece and 
grand-niece. After vainly solicit- 
ing Julietta’s participation in 
the mending, she would deliver 
a tart dissertation on the error 
of educating girls at the lycée 
instead of at the convent. But 
these tiny wrangles, embittered 
on one side, impassioned on the 
other, were seemingly unheard 
by Madame, whose tranquillity 
was as immutable as that of a 
réligieuse. This was the time 
when Julietta and I would often 
escape to the forest. At five 
o’clock appeared tea and tartines 
roties—great slices of hot toast 
dripping with butter—and I still 
blush to remember how many I 
ate. ’To now left his work about 
the estate and sometimes there 
came a friend of Pierre’s or Juli- 
etta’s. After tea we all joined in 
card games, or croquet, or played 
on the swings slung between the 
great trunks of the beechen 
canopy. The simplicity, the 
sheer contentment ! 

Saturdays brought Monsieur 
X. from his office in Paris and 
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for two days a change of routine. 
His mild temper contrasted with 
the sparkle of Madame, the 
tempestuous outbursts of Juli- 
etta. Like "To, Monsieur was a 
neutraliser of all friction. He 
loved nothing better than to 
potter about his garden in old 
clothes, and on Sundays when, 
transformed into her sophisti- 
cated black, Madame carried us 
off to Mass at the village church, 
he stayed at home, a good- 
humoured, tolerant sceptic. On 
Mondays, unseen by us, be set 
off at crack of dawn for Paris. 
On that day also Monsieur le 
Curé came to déjewner. And 
what a déjeuner! The succulent 
cotelettes de veau, the giteaw de 
pommes de terre, the apple fritters, 
the chocolate souffié! For every- 
body an issue of wine (ordinarily 
we drank water), of black coffee, 


and, for the guest of honour, 


a liqueur. ‘ Le Grosgros”’ we 
called him, in homage to his 
girth. Seated at Madame’s right 
hand, praising the food as he ate 
and discoursing of yesterday’s 
sermon or perchance reminiscing 
upon his missionary years in 
Indo-China, he would fondle her 
plump forearm as it lay upon 
the table with sentiments which 
he may have thought it un- 
necessary to avow in the course 
of his priestly confession. 
Madame herself accepted his 
gallantry with the smiling seren- 
ity of a woman whose life had 
been filled to satisfaction with 
the love of man, but Julietta, 
resenting his touch upon her 
mother with the partial under- 
standing of adolescence, would 
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afterwards mimic his gestures 
and mock his conversation with 
all the vehemence of her southern 
blood. Despite this Gallic in- 
dulgence, however, to my intui- 
tion he seemed both simple and 
good. Well I remember the 
night on which "To, Julietta, 
and I were despatched on some 
errand to his presbytery. We 
went by the forest. It was 
already dark when we set off and 
the ground glittered with the 
first frost of autumn. On the 
way we even encountered a 
dense patch of white mist which 
gave an eerie touch to my sole 
nocturnal excursion. The night 
was cold enough for us all to 
be glad of the crackling log-fire 
which painted the books ranged 
upon his study walls in sym- 
phonies of copper. To reward 
us for what he called ‘ braving 
the forest’ on such a night, 
Monsieur le Curé fetched from 
his cupboard a plump bottle of 
Benedictine, bestowing upon 
each of us a tiny glass of the 
ruby-coloured syrup. For a 
while the old priest laid himself 
out to entertain us, mainly, I sus- 
pect, with the object of appeasing 
Julietta’s hostility. The Bene- 
dictine was my first liqueur, and 
although a warming glow accom- 
panied its downward passage, 
its full potency did not assert 
itself until we were back in the 
cold air on the way home, when 


“our excited voices must have 


echoed for miles through the 
silent forest. : 

On Tuesdays there was a 
weekly jaunt to Rouen by train. 
Some preliminary household 
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shopping provided a pretext 
for the excursion, but the climax 
consisted of ‘elevenses’ at a 
little patisserie where we gorged 
on hot chocolate and croissons. 
Often Madame met there one or 
two acquaintances, also from the 
country, with whom she would 
exchange some brisk conversa- 
tion, and the severity of these 
drab provincial matrons was the 
more forbidding beside her laugh- 
ing grace. Once or twice she 
showed me round the sights— 
the cathedral, the Palais de 
Justice, the statue of Sainte 
Jeanne d’Are, about which the 
flower-sellers clustered. 

“ C’dait vous Anglais qui Vont 
bralée!” she exclaimed with a 
smile, and then I discovered how 
the emphasis may vary in the 
teaching of Anglo-French history 
in our respective schools. It 
was not until some years later 
that Mr Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Saint 
Joan’ sent us all back to our 
history books. 


Ever since that summer 
France for me has been embodied 
in the Chiteau and its quiet 
pastoral life on the banks of the 
Seine. So much so that when, 
a few years later, I listened to 
German students discussing in- 
ternational politics at Heidel- 
berg, the Chateau leapt back into 
the forefront of my mind. It 
was still in the days of the 
Weimar Republic, but the rising 
generation in Germany was al- 
ready obsessed with one topic 
—the next war. Never again, 
they assured me, would England 
be against Germany. When that 
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time came, and it was coming 
soon, England and Germany 
would be on the same side— 
against France, ‘‘ das schweine 
nation.” One student of about 
nineteen, Conrad von Hunziker, 
made a speciality of giving 
frequent parties in a fashion- 
able bierhalle when half the 
guests were English. On these 
occasions he would solemnly 
expatiate on the desirability of 
increasing the number of Anglo- 
German marriage alliances, 
especially in military families 
such as his own, to smooth the 
path of a future Anglo-German 
military alliance. His own bride 
would be selected by his father, 
a count, a landowner and a gen- 
eral, from the English aristoc- 
racy. Handsome, assured, and 
courageous, Conrad had acquired 
a recognised, ascendancy over his 
fellows and was the apple of the 
female eye. One night he took a 
party to the fair, where we ate 
the grossest of sausages, and, 
clasping one another round the 
waist, took many turns on the 
‘ caterpillar,’ a jolting merry-go- 
round with a hood which rattled 
over each coach, obscuring the 
occupants when the pace was 
fastest. As the cars slowed 
down, the hoods slid back, and 
the bystanders roared applause. 
After more sausages we split up, 
and some of the boys took turns 
at a shooting-booth. While they 
were 80 engaged my gaze 
wandered from stall to stall. 
Suddenly I caught sight of 
Conrad locked in an embrace 
with a squat little Jewess. They 
stood behind a tent, but there 
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was no real attempt at conceal- 
ment. Though he had openly 
proclaimed that ® woman was 
part of the night’s entertain- 
ment, I was taken aback by the 
frenzy of his wild, bloodshot 
eyes, and the publicity of such 
extreme abandon. The girl 
laughed delightedly as her head 
was pressed back beneath the 
force of his mouth. The ele- 
mental passion of the pair was 
accentuated by the crimson glow 
cast upon them from an open 
brazier on which mounds of 
sausages sizzled and smoked. I 
suppose I stared, half incredu- 
lous. The next I remember was 
being gently edged away from 
the spectacle by a serious-minded 
medical student from the Rhine- 
land who, as a socialist, was 
perpetually sparring with Con- 
rad. ‘‘ Those Prussians!” he 
exclaimed, white with fury; 
“they are not Germans. We 
hate them.” 


But now it was August 1950, 
and, stepping out of Rouen 
Station into the boulevard Ste 
Jeanne d’Are, I realised I was as 
much a stranger as if I had never 
set foot in the town before. The 
opportunity to return had oe- 
curred unexpectedly and I had 
come without any plan. More- 
over, this time I had my nine- 
year-old son at my side and 
I wanted him to glimpse some 
of the magic which Rouen had 
always held for me. And then, 
as I hesitated on the kerb, un- 
certain which direction to take, 
a queer feeling invaded me. It 
was borne in upon me that, in 
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order to get my bearings in the 
Rouen I had known, I must first 
find ‘my’ patisserie, the goal 
of our Tuesday trips to town. 
Already I inhaled its particular 
odour of new bread and roasting 
coffee. Vaguely I knew it was 
tucked beneath the skirts of some 
historic edifice. I doubt if I had 
ever known the name of either 
the shop or of the street in which 
it stood. Neither guide nor 
street-map divulged aclue. Yet 
when the idea of seeking the 
patisserie had crystallised in 
my mind, I felt convinced that, 
once seen, it would instantly 
proclaim itself. 

Because Nine- year-old was 
bent upon ships I decided to 
begin with the Cathedral on the 
quay. Thither we accordingly 
made our way, down the Rue 
Donjon and past the Tour Jeanne 


d’Arc. So absorbed was I in my 
main objective that I did not 
at first grasp the significance of 
the locked doors and palisaded 
walls. After circling almost the 
entire island bloc, we eventually 


found one door open. Within 
was the corner of a transept, the 
only part of the great church 
which has survived. Then, and 
then only, did the magnitude of 
the destruction dawn upon me, 
Notre Dame de Rouen is today 
no more than a gaunt and 
whitened skeleton hideously 
poised on a mountain of the 
powdered masonry which had 
once clothed her in the most 
sumptuous apparel of medisval 
Europe. Such wreckage seemed 
like the remains of a human 
charnel-house where just enough 
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bones may be distinguished to 
testify to the life that had been. 
Restoration is in progress. <A 
private American citizen recently 
gave thirty thousand pounds to 
the rebuilding of the Cathedral. 
Work progresses while funds 
last, but when they are ex- 
hausted it stops. Craftsmanship 
is said to be on the verge of 
extinction, yet one is assured 
that there is nothing easier than 
to reproduce the every laughing 
gargoyle, every rose window, the 
most extravagant flying buttress, 
with absolute fidelity. To some 
of us it must be admitted that 
the very notion of such a feat 
provokes a measure of recoil. 
Good imitation when patching 
and piecing is one thing, but 
when it comes to the ‘ restora- 
tion’ of virtually the entire 
fabric, those ugly sisters ‘ Fake’ 
and ‘Phoney’ irresistibly ob- 
trude themselves. Stones so 
impregnated with the voices of 
five hundred years that some 
new development of radio might 
one day extract their secrets are 
gone for ever. Less remains of 
Rouen, the apogee of our Anglo- 
Norman heritage, than of the 
Acropolis or the Forum. 
Shuddering, we escaped. As 
we hurried through the gloomy 
twists of the Rue des Capuchines 
I knew we were on a false 
scent. Saint Ouen, perhaps ? 
Or Saint Maclou? The names 
clanged in my memory like their 
own carillon through a fog. 
But they lay on the far side of 
the sepulchre we had just left, 
while ahead beckoned a more 
cheerful prospect—la Rue de la 
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Grosse Horloge. That was a 
name which rang down the years. 
Nine-year-old, impatient for the 
promised orgy, tugged me into 
it. As we advanced, the walls 
and pavement seemed to close in 
with an odd sense of familiarity, 
and at length, bridging the 
street, the clock tower itself 
smiled down like an old friend 
courteously awaiting recogni- 
tion. I stood rooted to the 
ground. Perhaps it is thus that 
a water-diviner ‘ strikes’ his 
spring. Dimly it came back 
to me. The oldest clock in 
the world, still going. It had 
been made before the battle 
of Agincourt, before the burning 
of the Maid. The belfry housing 
it is quite a modern affair, 
Louis Quatorze; but the gate 
tower on which the whole thing 
stands dates from the time when 
Henry VIII. was King of Eng- 
land. It was already several 
years old at the time of his 
meeting with Francis I. of France 
at that celebrated Anglo-French 
tournament known as the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. To be sure, 
the gilding was faded and I 
wished that the Rouennais had 
seen fit to re-emblazon their one 
uninjured monument with a coat 
of gold paint. (The regilding 
of the Shwedagon Pagoda in 
Rangoon was a master-stroke on 
the part of the Burmese. It not 
merely reaffirms but stimulates 
the will to survive.) Then I 
noticed the lamb on the end of 
the minute hand, and in pointing 
it out to Nine-year-old I sud- 
denly felt rather than heard 
Madame X. pointing it out to 
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me. To recall the past, not 
completely like a photograph 
but stage by stage, is almost to 
relive it. The lamb! Excitedly 
I stepped beneath the bridge. 
There on the ceiling a few feet 
above my head, the intersections 
of its gilded ribs were sealed with 
the arms of Rouen—the lamb 
supporting in its mouth the 
banner of St George beneath 
the fleur-de-lys of France—while 
from the centre, where all the 
ribs converge, the Good Shep- 
herd with his crook looked down, 
guarding his flock. Stepping 
back, I glanced about. To the 
left a greengrocer’s shop dis- 
appeared into a dark, cavernous 
arcade ; to the right, snugly set 
at the foot of the tower, was a 
fashionable patisserie, the Maison 
Périer. At this point Nine-year- 
old took matters into his own 
hands. As I followed him up the 
worn steps, I knew instinctively, 
though without recognising one 
detail, that we had reached the 


Telling Nine-year-old he might 
get busy on whatever the eye 
fancied, I stood still, desiring 
nothing more than to feel—and 
remember. But this was not to 
be allowed. An elderly assistant 
leaned across the counter to ask 
what I would purchase. For 
the moment I was nonplussed. 
Then I pointed to Nine-year-old, 
refuelling with alarming expedi- 
tion. “‘ Le petit,” I murmured. 
She nodded with immediate com- 
prehension and supplied him 
with tools for sterner tasks—a 
plate, a knife, and a fork. 
Stammeringly I tried to explain 
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the purpose of my visit, but 
realised I had none. Then all at 
once I had an inspiration. How 
long had Madame been at the 
Maison Périer? As much as 
twenty years? The saleswoman 
shook her head. Not so long, 
she said, but Monsieur had been 
there thirty. Before the words 
were out of her mouth, Monsieur 
himself stood before me. I 
introduced myself as a former 
habituée, and, naming both the 
family and the Chateau, recalled 
our Tuesday visits. ‘“‘ Madame 
X.?” Monsieur shook his head. 
No, she had not been in for 
many years, not since before the 
war. But my heart leapt, for 
in a sentence he had halved the 
gulf. ‘ And the Chateau?” I 
proceeded. He shook his head 
doubtfully. Then, fetching a 
telephone directory, he ran his 
finger down the page. No 
entry. He shrugged lightly. 
Perhaps it had been destroyed 
in the fighting. But why didn’t 
I go to see. The autocars went 
past it every half-hour. 
Autocars ! I hardly waited to 
thank him. Whirling Nine-year- 
old down the steps I made 
straight for the Gare de l’auto- 
bus, a shining modern heresy 
beside the quay. It appeared 
that we could just manage the 
journey there and back, allowing 
for a stop of about two hours, 
and still catch the boat-train to 
Dieppe. One bus had just left, 
but the next was due to start in 
twenty minutes. Eventually we 
were off and rattling across the 
new iron bridge to the left bank 
of the Seine. To the left yawned 
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the blackened caverns of the 
Cathedral; below, on the right, 
a coal barge was tied up to the 
little jetty where I had once 
embarked on a steamer for Le 
Havre, on my way home to 
England. Alas! those steamers 
ply no more. But the number 
and size of the great ocean- 
going vessels anchored in the 
river was something new. From 
mastheads clustered as far as 
the eye could see fluttered the 
flags of Egypt and Arabia, of 
Morocco, Argentine and Brazil, 
brilliant specks of colour against 
a grey blur of sky and river. 
Rouen is-fast being transformed 
from a medizval sanctuary into 
one of the major ports of France, 
and the vast spread of her 
industrial ‘left bank’ north- 
wards threatens to convert the 
Seine into a replica of the 
Liverpool-Manchester ship canal. 
Gas-works, cranes, tall chimneys, 
untidy rows of begrimed red- 
brick houses. The bus jolted 
through the dreary chunk of 
industrial litter which now 
stretches from Elbef to the 
Seine. 

The industrial belt was thin- 
ning out when the bus lurched 
to a standstill. A  break- 
down! Aware that any answer 
must be pure guesswork, I could 
not resist asking how long a 
delay was expected. Perhaps an 
hour, an hour and a half! Panic 
gripped me. We might not 
reach the Chateau after all. To 
be frustrated when so unex- 
pectedly near would be ironic 
indeed. A violent pang of dis- 
appointment shot through me. 


Quickly the minutes sped while 
the driver, flattened on his back 
beneath the great leviathan, 
wrestled with its entrails. It 
was too tantalising to watch 
with no sign of progress and I 
turned aside. Among the dis- 
embarked passengers on the grass 
verge I noticed two country- 
women dressed for an outing in 
their Sunday black. Their dark 
complexions and vivid gestures 
belonged to the Midi, but the 
sturdy little boy, with his bullet 
head and pale tranquil eyes, 
was uncompromisingly Teutonic. 
The younger of the two women, 
whom he addressed as ‘ Maman,’ 
wore no wedding ring, and her 
child was evidently a legacy of 
the German occupation. For 
which side of the Rhine would 
he ultimately ‘opt’? In a 
possible conflict between heredity 
and environment which would 
triumph? But anxiety soon 
drove out idle speculation. A 
choice between the Chateau and 
the boat-train seemed inevitable. 
Just as I was becoming con- 
vinced we must miss one or 
the other, the driver emerged, 
climbed back into his seat, and, 
after a moment of uncertainty, 
the engine roared into life. Nine-. 
year-old and I were already back 
in our seats, but to the rest of 
the passengers time was of little 
consequence. The driver sat 
motionless in his seat, placidly 
waiting. No one moved and 
he jerked his head. One man 
noticed the gesture and as casu- 
ally signalled those still waiting 
by the roadside to remount. 
Slowly, deliberately, they too 
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climbed aboard. I glanced at 
my watch. Thirty-five precious 
minutes wasted. Nevertheless 
we could just do it if spared 
further mishap. Gingerly the 
bus creaked its way to the next 
village. Here we were all turned 
out to wait for a relief which had 
been summoned from Rouen. 
To my anxious ‘‘ How long?” 
the driver returned an affable 
“ Toute de suite il vient! Toute 
de suite!”’ And indeed he had 
barely spoken when the relief 
roared up like a fire-engine, horn 
blazing, brakes screaming. With 
remarkable expedition we were 
in and off. 

Our road now began to emerge 
from the encroaching industrial 
belt, and fields lay either side. 
The long aisle pillared with 
poplars had vanished, for three 
out of every four trees had been 
slaughtered for fuel. Beside the 
old stumps saplings swayed in 
the wind, but a generation 
would pass ere they attained full 
stature. The next stop was in 
‘ our village.’ As the bus pulled 
up beside the door of the old 
Norman church in the corner of 
the square, I looked instinctively 
for the massive figure of Mon- 
sieur le Curé in his billowing 
cassock and biretta. As the 
congregation trooped out from 
Sunday Mass into the hot sun- 
light he would be waiting to 
greet and be consulted. On the 
pre-tarmac road every step had 
raised clouds of dust which I 
could still taste, and once again 
I beheld the little knots of 
villagers in their eternal mourn- 
ing, the unshuttering of the 
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baker’s shop, the aroma of new 
bread, the café tables filling up, 
and the sipping of apéritifs in 
little pointed glasses. This time 
the stop was all too brief, and 
when the doors slammed we had 
only one kilometre to go. The 
driver had promised to set us 
down at the gates of the Chateau, 
and I began to crane forward to 
catch the first glimpse of the 
mansion 80 sharply etched in 
my memory. Even so, I was 
anticipated by Nine- year-old, 
who had entered into this minute 
Odyssey with zest. Well primed 
by my description, he pointed 
towards four purplish conical 
turrets. ‘Is that it, Mummy?”’ 
Only half believing I assented. 
True to his promise the driver 
put us down opposite the 
entrance. 

A broad causeway bridging a 
stream led from the road to the 
great iron-wrought gates. They 
were massive and imposing as 
before, but rusty. Instinctively 
my hand reached out towards 
the little inset postern in the 
right corner. Here at least were 
signs of use. The ground be- 
neath was freshly trodden, and 
the handle, polished with con- 
stant use, turned easily to my 
touch. With my heart in my 
mouth I, passed through and 
then halted to look up at the 
Chateau itself. The windows 
were shuttered and its white 
walls, now bluish like skim-milk, 
were defaced with ugly brown 
blotches. On the-whole, how- 
ever, it appeared to be intact. 
The pointed turrets, the broad 
slate roof, stood high and im- 
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perious as of old in their frame 
of emerald forest. ‘A real 
Chateau,” observed Nine-year- 
old appraisingly. “It might 
have done for Gimlet.”’ (This 
was an allusion to the Commando 
hero of the works of Captain 
W. E. Johns.) 

We began to ascend the curv- 
ing drive, but the gravel was too 
overgrown with grass to crunch 
and there were no cows in the 
meadow. I braced myself for an 
anticlimax. By this time the 
Chateau had probably fallen 
into the hands of strangers who 
might not even know their pre- 
decessors by name. Perhaps 
they would allow us to enter and 
indulge my reminiscences with 
politeness. But the prospect 
lost all savour, and I began to 
regret having come. Reaching 


the house itself, however, I led 


the way round to the garden 
door at the back. Nine-year- 
old expressed surprise at the 
‘queer’ shape of the Chateau, 
so broad in front and so narrow 
at the sides. ‘‘ However does it 
stand up?” he asked. The 
garden door was locked and I 
realised with dismay that the 
house was uninhabited. A crowd 
of children were playing on the 
swings beneath the beeches, and 
seeing us hesitate, one of them 
now came forward. 

‘“ Madame X.?” I asked. 
“* Demeure-t-elle ici encore?” 

“ Madame X. est morte,” 
replied the boy wonderingly. 

** Alors, qui habite le Chateau 
maintenant?” was oy next 
question. The repiy took my 
breath away. 
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“* M’sieu Benito,” said the 
boy. He jerked his head. ‘“ J] 
vient.” 

** Monsieur Benito!” I echoed 
in astonishment. Nothing could 
have been less expected. But 
as I glanced past the boy down 
the way we had come I realised 
that there was no mistake. The 
slight figure mounting the drive 
was unquestionably the same, 
though bowed as if infinitely 
weary. I went quickly to meet 
him. The ‘ Monsieur’  re- 
minded me more than anything 
else of the gulf of years which 
lay between us, and when we 
came face to face I heard my- 
self repeating the same absurd 
formula— 

** Monsieur Benito?” 

* Cest lwi-méme.” Not a 
spark of recognition. He seemed 


too tired even to look at me. 


“Tu ne me rapelles pas? 
C’est la petite Barbara.” 

A start of surprise and a long 
sigh of comprehension escaped 
him. Then his face lit up with 
@ flash of the old gaiety. 

“* Barbar-ra !” 

“ "To ! bh) 

A quarter of a century dis- 
solved in a moment. How we 
clasped hands and how we talked 
—to bridge the years within an 
hour! °*To had led the way to 
the kitchen door and across its 
wooden table replied to my eager 
questioning with all his old 
patience and gentleness. Once 
more I was made a member 
of the family, and I marvelled 
while rejoicing at the ease with 
which we picked up the threads 
where they had been left. So far 
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from creating a barrier, the 
passage of years had brought a 
freedom from constraint. But 
the spring had gone out of him, 
and I soon understood why. 
‘Maman’ had died at the 
Chateau in April, barely four 
months earlier. In March 1939 
she had gone to the United 
States to visit Julietta and had 
remained there for the duration. 
In December 1946 she had come 
home with the mortal sickness 
from which she eventually died 
already upon her. For more 
than three years he had watched 
her gradually failing. She had 
never aged, he told me. The 
golden hair had turned white, 
but the dancing brown eyes, the 
gaiety and, I surmised, the 
coquetry, had survived to the 
end. When that came, the light 
had gone from his own life. 


Perhaps because his situation 
had precluded him from taking 
her for granted as did Pierre and 
Julietta, his devotion had always 


seemed stronger. But the obli- 
gations of loyalty could. not 
alone explain his fidelity. The 
truth was that he had loved her 
a8 @ son. 

The life of the Chateau was 
extinct. Still exchanging re- 
miniscences we passed from room 
toroom. The dining-room alone 
was as I remembered it: the 
walls of dark panelled oak, the 
leather chairs, the chequered 
marble floor. The hall was 
denuded and the salon a scorched 
shell. In May 1940 the Germans 
had forced the Seine just where 
@ silver reach could be seen from 
the upper windows. For thirty- 
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two hours the bombardment had 
been incessant. A shell struck 
the roof and the salon went up 
in flames. °To, its guardian and 
sole occupant, and some cottagers 
had extinguished the fire, and 
later he had impressed local 
labour into repairing the roof 
and. walls. As we crossed 
the porch to climb the turret 
staircase I paused to relate 
an anecdote to Nine-year-old. 
Formerly a gun-rack stood at 
the foot of the staircase and on 
one occasion Julietta, in heated 
altercation with Pierre, had 
snatched the gun from his hands, 
and, in the struggle that 
followed, it had gone off, the 
bullet grazing my ear and 
splintering a panel in the stout 
oak door behind me. Nine-year- 
old insisted on a precise recon- 
struction of the incident, and as 
I hesitated, ’To’s finger went 
straight to the spot on the door. 
His unhesitating and, indeed, 
more exact recollection made 
it seem as though it had only 
happened yesterday. It was 
then I remembered that the 
panel had been renewed at the 
time of my visit. 

Upstairs every room had been 
stripped, save one. Outside 
Madame’s boudoir ‘To paused 
to fit the key. Fearing I might 
be an intruder, I held back, but 
he motioned me forward. “ She 
would have been glad to see 
you,” he said. To my utter 
surprise I saw: as we entered 
that all the furniture was in its 
old place. The chairs were even 
grouped around the great bed as 
though awaiting us children to 
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assemble for tilleul at bedtime. 
But the dulled counterpane, the 
gold threads blackened, was a 
pall, the brocade of the chairs 
was threadbare, the floral con- 
volutions in the carpet were 
almost rubbed out, the wall- 
paper was faded and blotched 
with the white stains of damp. 
Here for the first time the past 
receded into its true perspective. 
In this sanctuary, where we spoke 
with hushed voices, Time raised 
its implacable barrier. Between 
us and our memories stood the 
grim figure of Death, who had 
twice stepped down to gather 
his grim harvest. First, Mon- 
sieur X. Only a few years after 
my visit he had died in agony 
from cancer in the throat. Then, 
so recently, Madame herself. 
To have missed seeing her again 
by so short a margin seemed to 
bring her very near; nearer, 
perhaps, than if I had in fact 
found her, aged and ailing on 
what was to be her death-bed. 
Had I seen her thus, maybe I 
might have been able to solve 
the enigma of her fascination, 
but now I should never know. 
*To handed me a photograph 
which stood upon the dressing- 
table. It was an enlarged snap- 
shot of Madame in the very same 
garden dress that I remembered, 
with Pierre on one side, Julietta 
on the other. Both seemed a 
little older than in my recol- 
lection, but it might have been 
taken a year or so after my visit. 
“ It is the only one I have,” said 
*To, and I remembered with 
thankfulness that I still had some 
in which he was included. All 
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three had been present at her 
death, and I could so well 
imagine ’To’s self-effacement in 
those final hours. Here were 
memories in which I had no part, 
but which for him were so recent 
that they tore his flesh. Yet 
here we stood together, linked 
by the sympathy of recollection. 
Two foreigners, we joined in 
mourning a Frenchwoman who, 
in greater and less degree, had 
mothered us both as France 
mothers the whole world. 
Through three successive oc- 
cupations—German, American, 
British—’To had somehow man- 
aged to keep this room inviolate. 
“Tt was difficult,” he confessed, 
* but I succeeded.” 

Back in the tiled kitchen, "To 
brought out his diary of the 
occupation. As he turned the 
pages a loose sheet slipped to 
the floor. Picking it up I saw 
that it was a notice, typed in 
German, with rusty holes in the 
corners where the drawing-pins 
had been, stating that saboteurs 
would be shot at sight. As my 
eye fell to the bottom line I 
gasped. ‘‘ What in the world ? ” 
I began. *To glanced across, 
and, as he recognised it, smiled 
wryly. ‘Oh, that,” he said, and 
shrugged. In response to my 
insistent questions he explained 
that it had been posted on the 
hall door, the very door which 
‘my’ bullet had splintered, by 
the first Nazi officer to enter the 
Chateau, its real ‘ conqueror.’ 
“ Un mauvais type,” added "To. 
He had given a lot of trouble, 
demanding the use of Madame’s 
room for the rape of the lodge- 
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keeper’s daughter, brought in 
on his instructions. Oh yes, she 
had resisted, but what was the 
use against three men? She was 
in fact the little girl who used to 
run at the skirts of Marie. All 
this I heard dimly, for my eyes 
were riveted upon the signature, 
‘Conrad von Hunziker ’— not 
merely the name but the hand- 
writing. There was a studied 
flourish to the ‘C’ which I had 
more than once seen in the 
making. My thoughts thun- 
dered through my head like 
cavalry into battle. So To had 
succeeded in diverting from his 
purpose the man whose passions 
had been notorious even among 
his university contemporaries. 
What must they have been when 
swollen with maturity, with Nazi 
arrogance and in the high tide 
of conquest ! The girl had been 


ravished but the boudoir spared. 
By no effort of imagination could 
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I visualise the encounter be- 
tween the domineering Prussian, 
with his despotic appetites 
whetted beyond sanity, and the 
slight but resolute Spaniard. 
*To shook his head and his face 
wrinkled into one of those in- 
scrutable smiles which are the 
prerogative of the oldest race 
of Europe. “ The Germans are 
strange sticklers for form,’ he 
said, “‘ and being an Argentinian 
helped. Our neutrality was very 
important to them. Had he 
been American or even British 
I could not have done it.” The 
boy whom Marie’s daughter had 
died in giving birth to had 
been among the children playing 
on the swing. In fact it was he 
who had addressed me. "To’s 
eyes became gentler than I had 
ever known them. “ But he 
will never know,” he ended 
simply. ‘He is my adopted 
son.” 

















ENTRY TO 
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AHEAD of us, at the bottom of 
a@ small dip, there was a barrier 
across the road. It marked the 
frontier of Ethiopia— and for 
some while the thought of this 
barrier had been worrying me. 
My journey was perfectly legiti- 
mate; my documents were all 
in perfect order; I had no 
hashish or hand-grenades in my 
baggage—and yet I was worried. 
For the Ethiopians are never 
over-enthusiastic about the entry 
of foreigners into their country; 
their minor officials (like those 
of most countries) tend to be 
obstructionist, truculent, and 


illiterate, and I, with my whole 


family and a fairly large assort- 
ment of household effects, in- 
cluding my private car, was 
entering the country by a some- 
what unusual way—by road 
from Somalia instead of the 
more normal way, by rail from 
the coast. I did not envisage 
serious trouble, but I thought it 
quite possible that I might be 
held up while the gate-keeper 
reported to, and begged in- 
structions from, the local Gov- 
ernor—who lived many miles 
away. So, taking it all in all, I 
drew up before the barrier with 
a@ certain apprehension, which 
was, as it turned out, justified. 

The barrier was guarded by 
@ dull-looking type of semi- 
soldier with a wall-eye, a rifle, 
and a well-stocked bandolier. I 
got out of the car and en- 
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deavoured to show him my 
passport and my official laisez- 
passer. He adopted a most 
threatening attitude, with his 
rifle at the ready, and resolutely 
refused to accept, or even to 
look at, my documents. The 
whole affair was palpably both 
beyond his comprehension and 
outside the scope of his orders 
and his experience. However, 
after what seemed a very long 
time, during which his rifle 
flickered menacingly from me 
to V. and from V. to the wretched 
Geoffrey, aged four, the right 
solution of the problem pre- 
sented itself to him. He called 
his commander. 

This official snatched from me 
my passport and my letter, 
examined them this way and 
that, and stated that, anyway, 
he was unable to read. He then 
announced, dogmatically and in 
an unnecessarily loud voice, that 
it was absolutely forbidden for 
us to pass and that we must 
return whence we had come. 
This was quite ridiculous and I 
expostulated. After much talk, 
he indicated that he might 
perhaps open the barrier for 
me for a small consideration— 
or alternatively, if I would not 
accept this offer, he would ring 
up the Government department 
concerned, in Harrar, and seek 
advice. This, though, would 
take many hours. 

I began to get angry—and it 
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is never very satisfactory being 
angry through an interpreter, I 
find. (Russian diplomats must 
be built differently. They seem 
to enjoy it.) The Ethiopians 
were screaming at the tops 
of their voices, a habit they 
have whenever they become in 
the slightest degree excited (or, 
for that matter, when they 
speak on the telephone. Some 
of them have not yet grasped 
the idea of these instruments 
and believe that the louder 
one shouts the more likely one 
is to be heard by the person 
at the far end.) There was a 
veritable Bedlam. 

I thought I would try and 
open the gate myself, and walked 
forward to doso. The wall-eyed 
guard hurriedly jammed a clip 
of cartridges into his rifle and 
worked the bolt. I did not like 
this at all, and neither did my 
retinue of four Somalis, who 
leapt off our escorting lorry, 
rifles in hand, and moved up 
behind me in close support. 
The guard commander blew his 
whistle, and the rest of his 
squad, who had been interestedly 
watching the scene from the 
guard-hut, doubled out on to the 
road, loading their rifles as they 
ran. It seemed that there was 
going to be a nasty incident, and 
that my entry into Ethiopia 
might be quite a memorable 
one; but at the last moment 
the storm blew over; the guard 
commander called off his men, 
and sulkily ordered the gate to be 
opened. As I prepared to drive 
through, he shouted at me that 
more would be heard of the 
incident, for he was going to 


report the whole matter to Addis 
Abeba itself. I replied, in effect, 
that at last we were in perfect 
accord ; the matter would cer- 
tainly be reported, and more 
would certainly be heard of it. 

With this little contretemps 
behind us, we were able to devote 
our attention to the surrounding 
country. To the north of the 
road rose a 10,000-foot mountain, 
the flat-topped Condudo. From 
this a number of rivers flowed, 
all eventually to cross our road. 
The first was the Fafun, running 
in a deep valley, approached 
by a finely engineered Italian- 
built road. Then came the 
Valley of the Rocks, a favourite 
resort and hide-out of bandits. 
Isolated hills crop up all over the 
valley floor, and on them and 
on the valley sides are countless 
thousands of rocks, some as small 
as boulders, some as large as 
houses ; some are solitary, some 
are balanced one upon another 
in rocking-stone fashion. Wher- 
ever the rocks have allowed soil 
to collect, there are large trees 
and dense undergrowth. It is 
an impressive place, and one that 
might have been specially de- 
signed for ambushes. I drove 
through it as fast as I was able, 
with my various weapons loaded 
and ready to hand. 

At the bottom of the next 
valley the Errer was flowing fast 
after recent rain. The valley 
itself was beautiful with flower- 
ing trees and shrubs. There 
were red-leaved trees which 
appeared to be some form of 
wild bougainvillea; a species of 
eactus of which some plants 
bore a yellow flower and others 
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a fruit that ranged in colour 
from salmon-pink to orange; 
wild aloes with their pink spikes, 
and a score of other less spectacu- 
lar blooms. The birds were as 
beautiful as the flowers: brilliant 
little red sunbirds with long 
curved beaks, kingfishers of 
glittering colours, the common 
but never uninteresting African 
starling with the metallic blue 
iridescent sheen that has to be 
seen to be believed, and count- 
less other varieties. 

In short, the Errer valley was 
an idyllic spot. And that, we 
reckoned, was fortunate; for 
the bridge across the river was 
down and it looked as if we might 
have to stay there for some time. 
There was no fossible way 


round, the water was more than 
five feet deep, and the bridge 
had had all its decking removed. 


We drew up in the shade of 
@ widely spreading thorn tree 
and considered the problem— 
although, as a matter of 
fact, there was little considera- 
tion to be done. There was 
only one course open to us—to 
stay where we were and wait for 
the flood to abate. How long 
that might be would depend 
upon the weather. If the rain 
held off, we might be able to get 
across in a few hours’ time; if 
it did not, we might be held up 
for days. 

We put up ourcamp-beds under 
the tree and prepared to stay 
for at least one night. A little 
green snake which flopped off 
@ branch and thudded to the 
earth just beside Geoffrey’s foot 
might have served as an omen 
about the camp-site if we had 
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been skilled in the reading of 
signs—for the rest of the time 
that we spent by the Errer was 
most disturbed. In the first 
place, there were the bees. 
Bees were everywhere; not in 
@ swarm, but in myriads of 
individuals, busily drinking any 
moisture they could find. Our 
water-bags had a thick film 
of buzzing life over them; the 
wash-basin was covered with 
them, and they settled on our 
armsand faces. A smoke-fire had 
not the least effect, and we just 
had to put up with them for 
the short time left before dark. 
They were apparently too busily 
engaged in quenching their thirst 
to think about stinging, but they 
were nevertheless a very annoy- 
ing plague. What mystified us 
was that they should choose 
to drink at our camp when 
there was all the water in the 
world flowing past in the Errer. 

When it was not bees, it was 
Somalis. Just before daylight 
faded (taking with it our bee- 
infestation) a dozen or more 
Somalis, all men and travelling 
light with one single camel, 
camped within a couple of 
hundred yards of us. They 
may have been peaceably in- 
clined ; in fact, they may have 
been model citizens, but I was 
not inclined to trust them over- 
much. The Somali is too char- 
acteristically light-fingered for 
that,, and we had too many 
covetable things lying about in 
the camp — and we were still, 
moreover, in a notoriously bad 
area for bandits. I therefore 
organised our own Somalis and 
my drivers as sentries, turn and 





turn about, and put a revolver 
under my pillow and a loaded 
shot-gun beside my bed. We 
slept but fitfully ; for somehow 
it is impossible to sleep really 
deeply with a band of Somalis 
leaning on their spears just 
outside the circle of light of 
one’s camp-fire. 

After this disturbed night, 
we woke to find the grey skies 
of yesterday gone, a dawn of 
unrelieved cloudlessness over- 
head, the Somalis gone on their 
way, and the river down to ford- 
able depth. We rapidly packed 
up our camp, and then put 
our vehicles at the river with 
trepidation (for the water was 
still knee-deep). We entered 


the stream like a lifeboat off 
the slipway — and as the Errer 
very fortunately had a stony, 
as distinct from a muddy 


bottom, we emerged on to the 
far side without incident. I was 
relieved ; for putting cars at a 
deep water-splash calls for quite 
@ pretty touch. 

Soon after climbing up on to 
the highlands from the Errer 
valley we had our first view of 
the city of Harrar. It stands 
on, and entirely occupies, the 
top of a small circular hill. 
Overlooking it is the great flat- 
topped Condudo, and far away 
to the west lies the towering 
chain of the Chercher Moun- 
tains. All around the fields were 
waving with crops and the road 
was hedged with bushes of wild 
white roses. 

To those who have read 
their Burton, Harrar is a name 
to conjure with—a romantic, 
hidden place like Timbuktu or 
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Omdurman. It is one of the 
oldest, still occupied towns in 
Africa, if not in the world. 
Legend has it that from Harrar 
the Queen of Sheba set out on 
her visit to Solomon, but whether 
that is true or not—and it 
probably is not—the antiquity 
of the place is nevertheless very 
great. Apart from being old, it 
was the last city in Africa to give 
up its secrets to a European. 
It was a closed and forbidden 
city to all non-Mohammedans 
until the latter days of last 
century, and the first one to 
visit it was Burton himself, 
disguised as an Arab from the 
Yemen. The old Harrar within 
the walls has changed very 
little since his day. It is a 
maze of tunnel-like lanes only 
three or four feet wide, which 
honeycomb in and out among a 
formless jumble of mud buildings 
with flat roofs. There is but one 
thoroughfare which can aspire to 
the title of road, and this is one 
of the modern innovations. It 
leads from the main gate in the 
city wall—which is flanked by 
two pillars ornamented with 
glazed and decorative native 
tiles—down to a large square in 
the centre of the town. It is 
just broad enough for one motor 
vehicle, but only at the expense 
of the foot-passengers and loaded 
donkeys. These must back into 
doorways and down side-streets 
to allow it to pass. 

We left our vehicles outside 
the city walls in front of the 
modern Italian-built hotel, and 
went sight-seeing. As we walked 
up the main street we had to 
back against the wall to allow 
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an Ethiopian wedding-party to 
pass. It was being conveyed 
in a procession of cars; in 
the first sat the happy couple, 
although their happiness was 
hardly evident in their faces. 
The bride and her groom were 
sitting bolt upright in the back 
of the car staring rigidly to their 
front with faces quite devoid of 
joy. In their hands they firmly 
clutched little bouquets of 
flowers. They looked as happy 
as a couple of French aristocrats 
might have looked on their way 
to the guillotine in a tumbril; 
and their expression must have 
been precisely similar — some- 
what apprehensive but deter- 
mined not to show their feelings 
to the curiosity of the crowd. 
Behind the bridal carriage came 
two or three other cars carrying 
the relatives and friends. These 
were letting themselves go a 
little more and were chanting 
rather dismal dirges. 

We returned to the hotel in 
time for lunch, and told our 
drivers that they could go and 
have a look round the town 
while we were eating. The 
dining-room was packed with 
Europeans, mostly French 
women and children from Djji- 
bouti on holiday in the cool 
climate of the Harrar high- 
lands. The Swiss maitre d’hétel 
was wandering around the-tables 
in his shirt-sleeves with a cigar- 
ette drooping from his lower 
lip, talking to the guests. He 
must have been educated in one 
of the less exclusive Swiss schools 
for prospective hoteliers. 

When it was time to leave, our 
drivers were missing. After 
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allowing them two hours instead 
of the one I had told them 
they could have, I considered 
that I must take action of some 
sort. I left V. and Geoffrey (the 
latter was not feeling very well 
after the Continental-style lunch) 
on the hotel verandah, and went 
back to the old town to see if I 
could find the missing men. I 
was accompanied by a small boy 
from the hotel who professed to 
know all the drink-shops in 
Harrar. We went down all the 
main streets, in and out of the 
most repulsive little dens, but 
drew a blank everywhere. I was 
becoming very angry, which did 
not help, and was forming a plan 
of campaign with my diminutive 
follower when the two absentees 
sauntered out of a side-street 
ahead of me, a trifle unsteadily 
and obviously without a care 
in the world. That they were 
not even hurrying further en- 
raged me, and I made them 
double back to the hotel. 

We set off, very much later 
than we had intended, and 
climbed up the steep hill which 
leads out of Harrar to the west. 
An hour’s driving through beau- 
tiful but heavily eroded country 
brought us to the top of the 
fourteen -mile-long escarpment 
leading down to the township 
of Diredaua. This hill -road 
is a perfect example of the 
Italians’ road- building genius. 
It winds and twists along the 
cliff-face, doubling in and out 
upon itself, but with never a 
really steep gradient. In most 
places there is a sheer drop for 
several hundred feet from the 
outer edge of the road; and 
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below lie the tangled remnants of 
some unfortunate lorries or cars 
as @ horrible warning to careless 
drivers. Apart from the natural 
dangers of the road it behoves 
one to drive carefully, because 
it is much used—chiefly by huge 
ex-Italian Diesel lorries with 
trailers which come labouring 
up the hill enveloped in dense 
clouds of black smoke from their 
exhausts. How these lorries still 
go is a marvel. Most of them 
would long ago have been 
relegated to the scrap-heap in 
any other country, but they still 
manage somehow, tied up with 
pieces of string and wire, with 
improvised parts, and tyres 
which have patches attached 
to the remnants of the original 
outer covers with nuts and bolts. 
Some tyres have not even that; 
merely thick swathings of cloth 


and canvas wrapped round them 
and tied on with cord. 


As we dropped down towards 


Diredaua the climate grew 
warmer and the surrounding 
countryside changed from the 
rolling pastures of the Harrar 
highlands to parched bush, grow- 
ing on and among a rubble of 
voleanic boulders. We ran for 
some way alongside a broad 
sand - river, pierced our way 
through a narrow gap between 
two rocky hills, and drew up in 
the township of Diredaua. 
Diredaua is primarily a rail- 
way town, and it was built 
largely by French enterprise. 
It is an unprepossessing little 
place of small villas set in small 
gardens, divided up into geo- 
metrically accurate rectangles 
by dusty and dirty streets. It 
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is hot, very unpleasantly hot, 
with no views except the parched 
and rocky hills which form the 
lower slopes of the escarpment. 
We went to the hotel, put up by 
the Italian 0.I.A.A.0. organisa- 
tion as a temporary hostelry 
before the war, temporary until 
they could find time and 
materials to build a permanent 
structure ; but they never did. 
The day we arrived chanced 
to be the occasion of one of 
Diredaua’s periodical disturb- 
ances. The town was always 
being rioted in and over. I was 
not unduly perturbed for our- 
selves ; for the British (contrary 
to the usual custom) were gener- 
ally left out of the stonings 
and shootings. But I was 
perturbed about my car. I 
had had it for a long time and 
was much attached to it, and I 
would have been distressed to see 
it burnt to make an Ethiopian 
holiday. I decided that the 
safest place for it would be on 
board a train within the precincts 
of the railway station—for the 
railway authorities maintained 
their own police force. We were, 
anyway, due to travel by rail 
from here onwards. It was just 
a question of loading a day 
earlier than we had intended. 
The loading turned out to be 
a nightmarish task. The railway 
did not possess a single ‘ flat’ 
opening at the end, and end- 
loading ramps were non-existent. 
Consequently, the only method 
of loading a motor vehicle was to 
drive the front wheels on to the 
flat as far as they would go from 
the side (which was not far), then 
to manhandle the rest of it on 
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by brute force. My heart bled 
for our tyres as the car was 
pulled and heaved by a squad of 
twenty-odd coolies, but eventu- 
ally they managed it with no 
apparent damage. The Traffic 
Superintendent came and pro- 
nounced that everything was 
satisfactory ; chocks for the 
wheels and retaining ropes, he 
said, were quite unnecessary— 
all that was needed was for 
the brakes to be applied. I 
was not so sure, and to make 
certain used a length of rope to 
attach it securely fore and aft to 
the flat, and I put large stones 
under the wheels. I had visions 
of the car breaking loose on 
one of the steep gradients on the 
way to Addis and bounding down 
the line unaccompanied back to 
Diredaua. 

This accomplished, we re- 
turned once more to the hotel, 
where we retired to bed early 
behind locked doors and shut- 
tered windows. The night was 
by no means comfortable. The 
menial staff of the hotel had 
disappeared and there was no 
service; the water was turned 
off and there was a general air of 
uncertainty and apprehension 
about everything. However, we 
did as well as the limitations of 
the hotel would allow. 

In the event, the night passed 
without anything more untoward 
happening than a few random 
rifle-shots from the direction of 
the shopping quarter. When 
morning came, there were still no 
hotel servants (they were prob- 
ably seeing what prospects the 
looting was offering), so I shaved 
in the remnants of a thermos 
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of tea and then quickly dressed 
myself. As soon a8 we were all 
ready we went to the railway 
station and ensconced ourselves 
in our carriage. The town was 
still quiet enough, but it seemed 
more prudent to be wise before 
rather than after the event. 

The train we were travelling 
on was a slow one, due to arrive 
in Addis on the afternoon of the 
second day. We had reckoned 
that we could improve on this 
slightly, and had only booked 
the car through as far as Moggio, 
about forty miles short of the 
capital. The train took four 
hours to cover these last forty 
miles and we thought we could 
do it more quickly by road. 
There was more to it than that, 
too. The Customs people at 
Addis had a rule that anything 
arriving by the afternoon train 
from Diredaua had to go into 
locked sheds and could not be 
cleared until the following morn- 
ing. That meant that we would 
arrive at Addis with precious 
little baggage, and no transport 
to carry us about the town. By 
getting off at Moggio we would 
avoid the Customs altogether, 
and would, moreover, be able 
to fill up the car with all sorts 
of suitcases and immediately 
wanted personal baggage. 

We managed to find comfort- 
able seats in the white-painted 
first-class coach and very nearly 
got a carriage to ourselves by 
the simple expedient of allow- 
ing Geoffrey to give way to 
his natural excitement. At the 
last moment, though, a man 
came in who said he loved 
children of that age and did not 
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mind their high spirits in the 
He had one himself, 
he explained, whom he had not 
seen for several years. 


slightest. 
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in full, prepared to start operat- 
ing the line once again. How- 
ever, before they could do 80, 
other spokesmen came forward 
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by brute force. My heart bled 
for our tyres as the car was 
pulled and heaved by a squad of 
twenty-odd coolies, but eventu- 
ally they Manscatbsitewithenna 
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of tea and then quickly dressed 
myself. As soon as we were all 
ready we went to the railway 
station and ensconced ourselves 
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mind their high spirits in the 
slightest. He had one himself, 
he explained, whom he had not 
seen for several years. 

The railway on which we were 
travelling was the ponderously 
named Chemin de Fer Franco- 
Ethiopien de Djibouti a V Addis 
Abeba. It was built by the 
French in the early days of the 
century, and it is therefore a 
great tribute to their national 
genius for frugality that they are 
still using the original rolling- 
stock. But although they in- 
creased all tariffs by a hundred 
per cent when they took over 
the running of the railway 
again after the war, it is not 
by any means, it would seem, 
all beer and skittles running a 
railway in Ethiopia. i 

As in other parts of the world, 
strikes are a headache for the 
managing staff. But an Ethi- 
opian strike is, on the whole, 
harder to deal with than the 
same sort of thing in Europe or 
America. This is because the 
strikers themselves have not the 
slightest idea what they are 
striking about and have no 
leaders to conduct negotiations. 
During one such strike, the only 
statement that the French man- 
agement board could elicit from 
a deputation of strikers was, 
“Why shouldn’t we strike? 
They do it in every other 
country.” After a great deal of 
patient work some men were 
found who volunteered to act 
a8 spokesmen, and some claims 
were produced as a basis for 
argument. The claims did not 
appear to be unreasonable and 
the French, having granted them 


in full, prepared to start operat- 
ing the line once again. How- 
ever, before they could do so, 
other spokesmen came forward 
and declared that the strikers 
had changed their minds and 
now wanted precisely double 
what they had demanded before. 
This particular strike, owing 
to these and similar peculiar 
methods, lasted for nearly three 
months, and the economic life 
of the country practically came 
to a halt. The Government 
found itself nearly bankrupt, 
owing to the deficiencies in 
Customs receipts which made 
up the largest single source of 
revenue. Affairs were so parlous, 
indeed, that the pay of Govern- 
ment servants and the Forces fell 
into arrears. 

This strike was also the 


occasion of the big walk-out 


by the lepers. Many of these 
unfortunates were being main- 
tained by the Government in a 
big hospital near Addis Abeba. 
When the strike occurred and 
money began to fail, the 
wretched lepers found that they 
were no longer receiving the 
small daily wage with which 
they were provided in place of 
rations. They therefore left the 
hospital en masse and walked 
into the tcwn to be looked after 
by their friends and relations. 

I recollect thinking at the 
time that this was a frightful 
thing to have happened. But 
perhaps one exaggerates the 
dangers of leprosy. The official 
view was that it was tiresome 
but by no means critical. As one 
spokesman expressed it: “‘It has 
long been recognised that the 
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money which they are given is 
not really adequate for them. 
Therefore it has always been the 
custom for them to supplement 
it by other means, and most of 
them have done this by going 
out every night to act as waiters 
and barmen in the hotels and 
restaurants of the town during 
the evening rush-hours. They 
have now probably been taken 
on in full employment.” But 
I digress. 

The first part of the rail 
journey was uninteresting. The 
rail runs through the sere scrub 
of the Rift Valley in the most 
desolate journey. To the left of 
the line is the edge of the Rift— 
the high wall of mountain down 
which we had come between 
Harrar and Diredaua—but out 
to the right is nothing but desert 
except for one or two isolated 
mountain bulks, the remains 
of age-old volcanoes. The only 
breaks in the monotony are 
at the comparatively frequent 
stations, at each of which our 
slow train stopped for many 
minutes. At all of them were 
the large crowds of idlers who 
seem to congregate at all railway 
stations in all parts of Africa— 
men, women, and children with 
nothing better to do than to 
stand for hours in the sun beside 
the permanent way in the idle 
hope of perhaps seeing someone 
they know on the train when it 
at last comes in or, at best, of 
selling a bunch of bananas or a 
few oranges to some hungry 
traveller. They were almost all 
wearing the practically universal 
national dress of Ethiopia; the 
men white jackets or shirts over 


jodhpur-type trousers (known in 
Ethiopia as ‘English trousers’), 
and the women shapeless white 
dresses made up of yards of thin 
cotton cloth, or homespun of 
local manufacture. 

Geoffrey was intensely inter- 
ested in all that there was to be 
seen. In spite of frequent warn- 
ings he insisted upon hanging 
out of the window looking at the 
passing country, and, whenever 
the train went round the right 
sort of bend, at the engine. 
Of course, before long the inevit- 
able happened—an extremely 
painful spark in his eye. Then 
there were the most frightful 
scenes. He must have been in 
agony, and he spared no pains 
in fetting us and everyone else 
know it. The trouble was that 
he resolutely refused to let either 
of us try to get it out. He 
preferred the pain to the 
business of anyone investigating 
underneath his eyelids with a 
handkerchief. 

During the afternoon I went 
along to the flat to see how the 
car was doing—and for a short 
distance I travelled in it, sitting 
in the front seat. I praised 
myself upon my determination 
to have the car fastened down 
securely. Where it was, at the 
extreme end of the train, it was 
swaying and bucketing about so 
much, both sideways and fore 
and aft, that I doubted if even 
the measures I had taken would 
be sufficient. Sitting in it nearly 
made me sick, and I expect I 
should have been if I had sat 
there much longer. 

Just before dusk the train 


began to slow up for its steep 
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that the Duchess named them 
‘Les Miss Hope qui ne marchant 
pas.’ 

“* The only one of the French 
Court I knew was Madame de 
Gonteau (if I spell her name 
aright), the governess of the 
two royal children, who for 
many years had been the inti- 
mate friend of my Uncle Alee 
and of Aunt Georgina when 
they lived abroad. She used 
at times to go on visits with 
Madamoiselle to Rankeillor or 
to lLauffness, and sometimes 
brought both children down to 
Granton to drink fresh milk. 
That must have been before our 
removal to Edinburgh in the 
autumn of °31. Then I re- 
member going to Holyrood with 
Mama to visit Madame de Gon- 
teau, who tried, after the way 
of Paris society, to hold a salon 
there. But not with much 
‘success: she did not know 
Edinburgh society or take good 
advice on whom she should 
invite. It was interesting and 
quaint, however. Her rooms 
were somewhere very high up, 
and you reached them by a 
dark, steep, stone staircase. She 
always made the child, Mada- 
moiselle, stand in front of her 
as if she was receiving us. 

‘“* T also met her when she was 
without her Madamoiselle, pay- 
ing a visit of some days at 
Luffness when I was staying 
there. Most interesting were 
our evenings, listening to this 
vivacious French lady. Some- 
times her stories were so path- 
etic ; at times they were comic, 
though not to her. A few little 
details come to my mind. You 
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all know, who read history, 
that the Duc de Berri was 
assassinated in the streets of 
Paris just before the birth of his 
son. Well, Madame told us 
that she was already in charge 
of the infant Madamoiselle then, 
and living in Paris. There 
came a night when she was 
called in haste as the Duchess 
de Berri was ill, unexpectedly 
as to time. All was hurry and 
confusion in the Palace, nothing 
ready, and she alone had the 
presence of mind to remem- 
ber that an heir to the throne 
might be born, and since only 
the Duchess’s household were 
present, his birth might be 
disputed. No time to send for 
officials, but outside witnesses 
she felt must be had, so in her 
robe de chambre and all in the 
dark she ran to the streets for 
someone. There were no passers- 
by, no one in sight, only the 
two tall sentinels at the door. 
These two would do, and she 
dragged them into the house 
and up to the Duchess’s bed- 
room. 

“Then with many tears she 
would relate their flight from 
Paris. When these poor wan- 
derers did reach Cherbourg, they 
found a vessel there sent for 
them by Louis-Philippe, into 
which they were told they must 
at once embark, without an 
idea where he was sending them. 
They went out to sea; there 
was @ thick fog for two days, 
and everyone was forbidden to 
tell them their destination. At 
last they got speech with a 
sailor and asked him, and he, 
in his French pronunciation, 
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said they were going to St 
Helena! Their despair! Where 
the body of Napoleon still lay! 
Where France and the world 


would be lost to them! How. 


ever, when the fog cleared, they 
found they were off St Helen’s 
in the Isle of Wight. 

“She told us much of their 
first days in England. One of 
the most cruel of all blows was 
when they heard that the people 
of Paris had made a ‘ Spectacle ’ 
of their flight, with all the 
details, and that the female 


‘“* Rather a curious thing once 
took place at Granton. I was 
still a schoolgirl, but old enough 
to spend the evenings in the 
drawing-room and to know all 
that went on there. I must 
first explain some of the circum- 
stances that led to it. There 
were two houses of relations 
living in George Street. Our 
uncle, Admiral Sir W. Hope 
Johnstone’s family house was 
No. 84. He had lived there with 
Aunt Ann (Lady Ann), and con- 
tinued to do so after her death. 
Hard opposite to 84 lived the 
large family of brothers and 
sisters, children of the late Com- 
missioner Hope (who died at 
Granton). Now in each of these 
two families of cousins there 
was one young lady more re- 
markable than the others: the 
very handsome Mary Hope- 
Johnstone and Ann Hope across 
the way, both very clever, high 
spirited, much sought after in 
society and fond of playing fun 
at one another. They must 


representing Madame de Gon- 
teau was wearing a most odious 
head-dress. She at once packed 
up her very prettiest head- 
dress and sent it to Paris to 
this woman, desiring that she 
would wear it when she repre- 
sented her in the theatre. What 
English lady would have done 
this ! 

“The boy Henri, after the 
death of his grandfather, lived 
and died calling himself Henri V. 
Madamoiselle was afterwards the 
Duchess of Parma.” 


then have been about twenty- 
two or twenty-three years old. 

“ Ann Hope was visiting at 
Granton, and one evening she 
called us over to hear, as she 
said, Mary’s latest joke. She 
would read it to us, a letter she 
had got just before dinner. It 
was a proposal of marriage to 
Ann from one styled Oaptain 
Hautain. We all laughed over 
the clever wording, and made 
very merry over it, for even the 
handwriting was feigned; and 
we tried to decide how Ann was 
to make up as clever an answer. 
We asked who this Oaptain 
Hautain was, in whose name 
Mary wrote, and Ann told us 
that once, when she and Mary 
had been together in the south 
of England, they had become 
acquainted with a Oaptain and 
Mrs Hautain. They had liked 
her, but pitied her too; for 
although he was a kind husband, 
he was the very oddest man 
that was ever seen, and she 
supposed that that was why 
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Mary had played this joke on 
her; for they had since heard 
of Mrs Hautain’s death. 
“Now Papa, as on most 
evenings, was sitting with his 
book. He never put any re- 
straint on the mirth going on 
around him or interrupted our 
talks; but that night, as soon 
as he went to our mother’s 
room, he asked her to go and 
get from Ann the letter she 
had been reading out, saying, 
‘Do not say anything to Ann, 
but I do not think that letter is 
any joke of Mary Johnstone’s.’ 
Mama got the letter from Ann, 
and he said, ‘ Just see that Ann 
sends no answer till I come 
home. The letter says he has 


come down to Edinburgh, and 
gives the name of the. hotel 
where he is waiting her answer.’ 

‘* When Papa came home next 


evening he told our mother he 
had gone to the hotel and found 
that a Captain Hautain, R.N., 
had been there for two days. So 
Papa sent for Ann and told her 
this, to her immense surprise. 
He said he would do as she 
wished: either take her letter 
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“You have asked me to tell 
you about Tyninghame. Uncle 
Haddington was uncle by mar- 
riage to Mama’s elder sister, 
and she, my aunt, died when I 
was an infant. But three per- 
sons, as I recollect, resided 
constantly in that old house 
whom in your mind you could 
not separate from it, and indeed, 


hardly one from the other. 


These three were, Uncle Had- 
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of refusal to Oaptain Hautain, 
or dismiss him by her authority 
without a letter, but as it was 
a real proposal, the gentleman 
must not be kept waiting another 
day. 
“To our father and mother’s 
intense astonishment Ann said, 
if really so she would not dis- 
miss it. So Papa went next day 
and had to invite him to stay. 

“The courting went on at 
Granton, for Ann’s sisters and 
brothers were so annoyed that 
they would not even see him. 
However, it ended in their being 
obliged to give way, and very 
shortly she was married, from 
her own home in George Street, 
in St John’s Chapel, Princes 
Street, her brother Henry at 
length having seen it his duty 
to give her away. My sister 
Mary was bridesmaid, for none 
of her own sisters would be. 

“A year or so afterwards her 
sister Katherine, with my sister 
Elizabeth, went to visit her, 
and I think found her a happy 
wife; but he more odd in his 
own house than even they 
expected.” 


dington, his old butler, and his 
housekeeper. 

“Lord Haddington was en- 
tirely of the last century. Of 
great humour, wit, jokes, and 
anecdotes: I suppose I may 
say without much of the refine- 
ment and reserve of present 
society and times. He was 
very good-natured and kind, 
but not sparing to anyone in 
his attacks of humour. Go 
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back to the books of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and 
you will meet his character 
there. As far as tradition 
reaches me he had always lived 
a very private life. He was 
one of the sixteen Scotch Lords, 
I believe, but no - politician. 
The only public office I know 
of him filling was Lord High 
Commissioner. That was when 
the ‘Commissioner walked,’ in 
full old Court dress-wig, three- 
cornered cocked hat, em- 
broidered vest, -cutaway coat 
richly trimmed and with lace 
ruffles, knee breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes. His 
Purse Bearer and Moderator, 
also in Court dress, walked with 
him and the pages, and he was 
followed by all the Assembly. 
I think I see the procession now, 
in the middle of the street, and 
if it rained they walked just 
the same. Edinburgh thought 
that both Church and State lost 
much dignity when the Com- 
missioner came down to riding 
in a coach, and got Royal per- 
mission to exchange Court dress 
for uniform or such-like. 

“But to return to Tyning- 
hame and the other two old 
residents. I remember sitting 
on the carpet in the house- 
keeper’s long low room, watch- 
ing her washing and drying two 
dogs and then, before sending 
them upstairs, bathing their 
eyes carefully with rose-water. 
It was this last touch that so 
impressed me. I also remember 
the large bag she filled with 
good things out of her great 
cupboard for me to take home 
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to our nursery. Mrs Fitzjohn 
was English, and had come so 
long ago into my aunt’s service 
that no one remembered Tyning- 
hame without her. She was 
very tall, very upright, and I 
always thought her dress, especi- 
ally her cap, unlike anybody 
else’s. She was the kind friend, 
and her room the most liked by 
all young people who came to 
visit. It was ever said that 
she aad MacArthur, the butler, 
together kept the most correct 
and well-ordered of households. 
Afterwards she was so glad 
when any ladies connected with 
the family would inspect her 
great presses of linen and so on. 
She spoke and acted as though 
she were still receiving daily 
orders from her old mistress, so 
long passed away. She kept up 
the old ways, such as employing 
the women on the Estate spin- 
ning, and kept all the charities 
going just as they had been 
started. 

** Even to look at the butler, 
MacArthur, was to read the 
history of respectability from 
days gone by. He had come 
into service when quite a young 
boy. I do not know which was 
the oldest, he or his master, but 
they were both feeble old men 
as I remember them, and more 
like friends than aught else. 
He alone waited on uncle in his 
room, doing everything for him 
and nursing him when ill. He 
slept in his room too, and, I 
have been told, if it so happened 
that he also were ill (MacArthur 
was subject to fits of gout), then 
old Mrs Fitzjohn waited on 
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them both, and my uncle then 
always insisted on MacArthur 
being served first. 

*In my time, his only duty 
in the dining-room was standing 
behind his master’s chair, wait- 
ing on him alone, and listening 
to his remarks. I daresay Lord 
Haddington got into the habit 
of speaking so much to him 
from being so often alone and 
having no one elsé to listen. 
MacArthur ever received his 
jokes and old dry Scots humour 
with a most unmoved gravity. 
But whether or no guests were 
present, or other men servants, 
Uncle Haddington often ad- 
dressed him over his shoulder. 
I remember one such conversa- 
tion. Some little thing was 


wrong. 
“* Now MacArthur, do you 
remember that you only came 


here on a six months’ trial ?’ 

“ ¢ Yes, my Lord.’ 

“¢ And do you recollect it is 
not yet settled that you are to 
remain on? Will you recollect 
that too?’ 

** Yes, my Lord’; and not 
a muscle of the old man’s face 
or figure ever moved. 

“When their old master 
passed away, and the new but 
very kind Lord and Lady came, 
and there was a new house to be 
built and a household of London 
servants expected, these two 
old servants asked permission 
to retire. Then they found 
that after they had sat together 
for more than half a century 
they could not separate or live 
apart. So they took counsel 
with the clergyman; and the 
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marriage of these two old friends 
took place at Tyninghame. 


* In the winter of 1832 I went 
with my father and mother for 
my first visit to this new house, 
so handsome without, and as 
beautiful within as Lady Had- 
dington’s great taste in art and 
all else could make it. Although 
it was midwinter it was not 
cold. As sometimes come to us, 
even in December, there were 
days of dull softness—muggy 
days, some call them, especially 
by the seashore. 

“ When the rest of the party 
were tired and went indoors, 
Lord Haddington, with his long 
garden hook in his hand, used 
to set out to walk through 
plantations and woods in the 
gloaming, and he would ask me 
to go with him. In those days 
I never could have walking 
enough, and so did not care how 
long we walked or how dark it 
was when we reached the house 
again. One evening we were 
going through the woods down 
to the sea. Among the trees 
was @ large open shed where the 
cattle could find shelter, and 
above it a hay-loft, well roofed, 
As we were passing near it in 
the dark, I thought I saw a 
man creeping about and drew 
Lord Haddington’s attention. 
He looked and said, ‘It is only 
my old man going to his bed. 
Watch him.’ And so we did, 
and saw him creep up the 
ladder, draw it up after him, 
and shut the door. And then 
Lord Haddington told me the 
story. 
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“ Several years before, his 
outdoor servant brought to him 
from the village this poor man 
whom they said was dumb. He 
was a stranger in the village 
and the boys were tormenting 
and teasing him. The servants 
did not know what to do with 
him and had brought him up 
to the house. He would not 
speak, but heard quite well, and 
Lord Haddington did not think 
he was really dumb, and so 
promising him protection, at last 
got four words out of him—his 
name, and the names of his 
parish and county in the far 
south of England. He was old, 
dirty, and miserable, so in the 
cold winter day Lord Haddington 
could not send him away to 
wander, and had him cared for. 
He followed up the four words 
he had heard and wrote to the 
clergyman of the parish and to 
the police of the county. The 
result of his inquiries was that 
the poor man, who was no 
criminal, was a great wanderer, 
quite unsettled, and very peculiar. 
He had added to his peculiari- 
ties by refusing to speak, so his 
own village had, as it were, 
rejected him, and he had been 
lost sight of for a long time. 

“Lord Haddington told me 
he decided to let him stay the 
winter on condition that he 
kept to the ways told to him. 
One of the grooms had most 
thoroughly to clean him, burn 
his old rags, and clothe him in 
@ warm new suit; and he was 
to go morning and evening to a 
stable room to get a warm meal. 
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He would have this loft to sleep 
in, in which they placed warm 
bedding, and was to pull up 
the ladder always, and never, 
on any account, to have pipes, 
match, or any light in the hay- 
loft. All this he seemed much 
pleased to do, but he never 
uttered a word. And so it went 
on. When he had finished 
breakfast, he set off wandering 
till night came, when he re- 
turned to supper and bed. As 
it was known that he was under 
Lord Haddington’s protection, 
neither men nor boys molested 
him. He always carried a poke 
on his back, which contained 
only bits of stick or shells 
picked up in the woods or on the 
shore. When fine weather and 
long days came, he wandered 
away, none knew where, or how 
he lived, but next winter he 
would make his appearance 
again, and go through the same 
process of cleaning and getting 
new clothes. So it went on 
year after year; but, Lord 
Haddington said, his summer 
became shorter, and as he grew 
older and more feeble, his winter 
stay with them grew longer and 
longer. But his peculiarity was 
ever the same, and he uttered 
the same few words each time 
he returned. When they asked 
where he had been he would 
say: ‘Up and down.’ These 
were the only words he spoke. 

‘\If I ever heard how long he 
lived I have forgot. 

“Thus my story ends of old 
people and old times as far back 
as I can go.” 





DESERT DUOK. 


BY NEIL ANSER. 


THE glow from the blast 
furnaces in the valley below me 
was beginning to show in the 
evening sky. A tram clanged 
its way along the road at the 
foot of the field, its lights 
lurching and swaying as it sped 
citywards. The tall factory 
chimneys, outlined against the 
last light, accounted for the 
grime which discoloured the 
barley stook in which I huddled. 
As a northbound express snaked 
its way across the nearby via- 
duct, I wondered again whether 
I had been over-optimistic to 
believe the vague report that 
wild duck were coming to this 
urban cornfield. 

But, even as the doubt arose, 
I remembered the words of old 
John Swanson. John had been 
a king among fowlers until the 
night, many years ago, when his 
upturned punt had been found 
drifting in the Firth. It was 
from John that I had acquired 
the love of wild-fowling, and it 
was from him that I had learned 
most of what I knew about 
duck and geese. So, as I 
crouched in the barley, I thought 
again of his advice: “ Duck! 
You'll find them everywhere if 
only you know when and where 
to look.” And even as his 
words came back to me, the 
truth in them was confirmed 
by the whicker of mallards’ 
pinions as they circled my hide. 

Since the seed was first planted 


by John Swanson, the wild- 
fowling fever has led me over 
half the world. Memories stand 
out ‘like milestones on that 
journey — memories of winter 
evenings on Khushdil Khan, 
with the snow-clad mountains 
of Baluchistan as background 
to the hurrying gadwall, and 
the tang of camel-dung fires on, 
the frosty air; pintail in Orkney; 
garganey on the Munchar Lakes 
in Sindh; pochard and smew 
on the Alter Rhine a few miles 
south of Arnhem; bar-headed 
geese on the Chenab’s banks, 
and a dozen white-fronts ap- 
pearing suddenly out of a snow- 
flurry on Loch Leven; the 
silver flash of a big pack of 
widgeon wheeling in the winter 
sunlight at the mouth of the 
Essex Blackwater, and a spring 
of teal rising from Lake Huleh 
in the Galilean hills. There 
has been music, too, on that 
journey—the wild music of pink- 
feet dropping down to a potato 
stubble near the Wash, while 
fleecy clouds scudded across the 
moon ; the chuckling of greylag 
geese in the salt grass a mile 
above Tay bridge; the roar of 
duck rising after the first shot 
on the Ambassador’s preserve 
near Tel-el-Kebir, and before the 
line of elephants at Bharatpore. 

All those are happy memories; 
but since the place, the time, 
and the weather were in no way 
exceptional for fowling, they can 
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hardly be said to bear out John 
Swanson’s dictum. In each case 
I hoped, or even expected to 
find duck or geese. There are 
other memories, even more 
cherished, wherein the chief 
charm is to be found in their 
unexpectedness. Those few 
mallard which came to the 
barley stubble in the heart of 
the Black Country afforded in- 
finitely more pleasure than the 
hundreds encountered on some 
big shoot. The size of the bag 
matters not—indeed, in many 
of the happiest memories I have 
of wild-fowl, the birds were in 
no greater danger than those in 
St James’s Park. 

John Swanson’s advice was 
first brought home to me in the 
middle of a desert. Samandar 
Khan, Yuzufzai Pathan of the 
Chagai Levies, had just finished 
making his report of his five-day 
patrol when, casually, he added, 
“North of Nushki the desert is 
full of duck.” 

“And fat sheep graze from 
here to Chaman!’’ I countered 
petulantly. 

In many respects Samandar 
Khan was a rogue, but like 
most of his ik he was the 
possessor of great charm, and 
he had other good points. On 
patrol he was the most reliable 
non-commissioned officer I had. 
In a brush with raiders he was 
worth a section of men. As a 
shikari he excelled. But among 
his failings was his love of being 
the bearer of startling news. 
To surprise us gave him infinite 
pleasure ; to achieve the desired 
effect he was wont at times to 
trespass into the realms of fancy. 
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Hence the sarcasm in my 
reply. Nushki, seven hours west 
of Quetta, lies on the edge of 
the desert to which it gives its 
name. South to the Makran 
coast, west to the Persian fron- 
tier, and north to the Afghan line 
lies as barren and inhospitable 
a tract as one can imagine. It 
certainly is not country that 
turns one’s thoughts to wild- 
fowling. Gazelle, yes; ths odd 
chikor in places maybe, but 
duck, no. So I told Samandar 
Khan to stop talking nonsense 
and to fall out. That worthy, 
assuming his most injured air, 
departed with a salute and a 
sigh, leaving me to wrestle with 
the contents of a two weeks’ old 
mail-bag. 

Not for the first time, how- 
ever, I had misjudged my hench- 
man. It was early in March 
that he had made his report, 
but it was not till the following 
September that I found myself 
once more in the vicinity of 
Nushki. I was riding in from 
visiting a northern post when 
I was attracted by the sight of 
a large flock of Imperial sand- 
grouse circling some rising 
ground just off our route. It 
was shortly after sunrise, at 
which hour the sand - grouse 
would be seeking water, 80 
further investigation was indi- 
cated. Taking Samandar Khan 
with me, I cantered over to- 
wards the low sand-bills. 

As we topped the ridge I 
found to my amazement a five- 
acre stretch of water surrounded 
by tamarisk serub. Farther 
exploration disclosed:a chain of 
similar ponds extending for over 
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that the Duchess named them 
‘Les Miss Hope qui ne marchant 
pas.’ 

“ The only one of the French 
Court I knew was Madame de 
Gonteau (if I spell her name 
aright), the governess of the 
two royal children, who for 
many years had been the inti- 
mate friend of my Uncle Alec 
and of Aunt Georgina when 
they lived abroad. She used 
at times to go on visits with 
Madamoiselle to Rankeillor or 
to Lauffness, and sometimes 
brought both children down to 
Granton to drink fresh milk. 
That must have been before our 
removal to Edinburgh in the 
autumn of °31. Then I re- 


member going to Holyrood with 
Mama to visit Madame de Gon- 
teau, who tried, after the way 
of Paris society, to hold a salon 


there. But not with much 
success: she did not know 
Edinburgh society or take good 
advice on whom she should 
invite. It was interesting and 
quaint, however. Her rooms 
were somewhere very high up, 
and you reached them by a 
dark, steep, stone staircase. She 
always made the child, Mada- 
moiselle, stand in front of her 
as if she was receiving us. 

‘“*T also met her when she was 
without her Madamoiselle, pay- 
ing a visit of some days at 
Luffness when I was staying 
there. Most interesting were 
our evenings, listening to this 
vivacious French lady. Some- 
times her stories were so path- 
etic; at times they were comic, 
though not to her. A few little 
details come to my mind. You 
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all know, who read history, 
that the Duc de Berri was 
assassinated in the streets of 
Paris just before the birth of his 
son. Well, Madame told us 
that she was already in charge 
of the infant Madamoiselle then, 
and living in Paris. There 
came a night when she was 
ealled in haste as the Duchess 
de Berri was ill, unexpectedly 
as to time. All was hurry and 
confusion in the Palace, nothing 
ready, and she alone had the 
presence of mind to remem- 
ber that an heir to the throne 
might be born, and since only 
the Duchess’s household were 
present, his birth might be 
disputed. No time to send for 
Officials, but outside witnesses 
she felt must be had, so in her 
robe de chambre and all in the 
dark she ran to the streets for 
someone. There were no passers- 
by, no one in sight, only the 
two tall sentinels at the door. 
These two would do, and she 
dragged them into the house 
and up to the Duchess’s bed- 
room. 

“Then with many tears she 
would relate their flight from 
Paris. When these poor wan- 
derers did reach Cherbourg, they 
found a vessel there sent for 
them by Louis-Philippe, into 
which they were told they must 
at once embark, without an 
idea where he was sending them. 
They went out to sea; there 
was @ thick fog for two days, 
and everyone was forbidden to 
tell them their destination. At 
last they got speech with a 
sailor and asked him, and he, 
in his French pronunciation, 

C2 
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said they were going to St 
Helena! Their despair! Where 
the body of Napoleon still lay! 
Where France and the world 
would be lost to them! How- 
ever, when the fog cleared, they 
found they were off St Helen’s 
in the Isle of Wight. 

“She told us much of their 
first days in England. One of 
the most cruel of all blows was 
when they heard that the people 
of Paris had made a ‘ Spectacle’ 
of their flight, with all the 
details, and that the female 


“ Rather a curious thing once 
took place at Granton. I was 
still a schoolgirl, but old enough 
to spend the evenings in the 
drawing-room and to know all 
that went on there. I must 
first explain some of the circum- 
stances that led to it. There 
were two houses of relations 
living in George Street. Our 
uncle, Admiral Sir W. Hope 
Johnstone’s family house was 
No. 84. He had lived there with 
Aunt Ann (Lady Ann), and con- 
tinued to do so after her death. 
Hard opposite to 84 lived the 
large family of brothers and 
sisters, children of the late Com- 
missioner Hope (who died at 
Granton). Now in each of these 
two families of cousins there 
was one young lady more re- 
markable than the others: the 
very handsome Mary Hope- 
Johnstone and Ann Hope across 
the way, both very clever, high 
spirited, much sought after in 
society and fond of playing fun 
at one another. They must 
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representing Madame de Gon- 
teau was wearing a most odious 
head-dress. She at once packed 
up her very prettiest head- 
dress and sent it to Paris to 
this woman, desiring that she 
would wear it when she repre- 
sented her in the theatre. What 
English lady would have done 
this ! 

“The boy Henri, after the 
death of his grandfather, lived 
and died calling himself Henri V. 
Madamoiselle was afterwards the 
Duchess of Parma.” 


then have been about twenty- 
two or twenty-three years old. 

‘Ann Hope was visiting at 
Granton, and one evening she 
called us over to hear, as she 
said, Mary’s latest joke. She 
would read it to us, a letter she 
had got just before dinner. It 
was a proposal of marriage to 
Ann from one styled Captain 
Hautain. We all laughed over 
the clever wording, and made 
very merry over it, for even the 
handwriting was feigned; and 
we tried to decide how Ann was 
to make up as clever an answer. 
We asked who this Captain 
Hautain was, in whose name 
Mary wrote, and Ann told us 
that once, when she and Mary 
had been together in the south 
of England, they had become 
acquainted with a Captain and 
Mrs Hautain. They had liked 
her, but pitied her too; for 
although he was a kind husband, 
he was the very oddest man 
that was ever seen, and she 
supposed that that was why 
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Mary had played this joke on 
her; for they had since heard 
of Mrs Hautain’s death. 
“Now Papa, a8 on most 
evenings, was sitting with his 
book. He never put any re- 
straint on the mirth going on 
around him or interrupted our 
talks; but that night, as soon 
as he went to our mother’s 
room, he asked her to go and 
get from Ann the letter she 
had been reading out, saying, 
‘Do not say anything to Ann, 
but I do not think that letter is 
any joke of Mary Johnstone’s.’ 
Mama got the letter from Ann, 
and he said, ‘ Just see that Ann 
sends no answer till I come 
home. The letter says he has 


come down to Edinburgh, and 
gives the name of the hotel 
where he is waiting her answer.’ 

“ When Papa came home next 
evening he told our mother he 


had gone to the hotel and found 
that a Captain Hautain, R.N., 
had been there for two days. So 
Papa sent for Ann and told her 
this, to her immense surprise. 
He said he would do as she 
wished: either take her letter 


of refusal to Oaptain Hautain, 
or dismiss him by her authority 
without a letter, but as it was 
a real proposal, the gentleman 
must not be kept waiting another 
day. 
“To our father and mother’s 
intense astonishment Ann said, 
if really so she would not dis- 
miss it. So Papa went next day 
and had to invite him to stay. 

“The courting went on at 
Granton, for Ann’s sisters and 
brothers were so annoyed that 
they would not even see him. 
However, it ended in their being 
obliged to give way, and very 
shortly she was married, from 
her own home in George Street, 
in St John’s Ohapel, Princes 
Street, her brother Henry at 
length having seen it his duty 
to give her away. My sister 
Mary was bridesmaid, for none 
of her own sisters would be. 

‘“ A year or so afterwards her 
sister Katherine, with my sister 
Elizabeth, went to visit her, 
and I think found her a happy 
wife ; but he more odd in his 
own house than even they 
expected.” 


vi. 


“ You have asked me to tell 
you about Tyninghame. Uncle 
Haddington was uncle by mar- 
riage to Mama’s elder sister, 
and she, my aunt, died when I 
was an infant. But three per- 
sons, as I recollect, resided 
constantly in that old house 
whom in your mind you could 
not separate from it, and indeed, 
hardly one from the other. 
These three were, Uncle Had- 


\ 


dington, his old butler, and his 
housekeeper. 

“Lord Haddington was en- 
tirely of the last century. Of 
great humour, wit, jokes, and 
anecdotes: I suppose I may 
say without much of the refine- 
ment and reserve of present 
society and times. He was 
very good-natured and kind, 
but not sparing to anyone in 
his attacks of humour. Go 
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back to the books of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago and 
you will meet his character 
there. As far as tradition 
reaches me he had always lived 
@ very private life. He was 
one of the sixteen Scotch Lords, 
I believe, but no _ politician. 
The only public office I know 
of him filling was Lord High 
Commissioner. That was when 
the ‘Commissioner walked,’ in 
full old Court dress-wig, three- 
cornered cocked hat, em- 
broidered vest, cutaway coat 
richly trimmed and with lace 
ruffies, knee breeches, silk stock- 
ings, and buckled shoes. His 
Purse Bearer and Moderator, 
also in Court dress, walked with 
him and the pages, and he was 
followed by all the Assembly. 
I think I see the procession now, 
in the middle of the street, and 
if it rained they walked just 
the same. Edinburgh thought 
that both Church and State lost 
much dignity when the Com- 
missioner came down to riding 
in a coach, and got Royal per- 
mission to exchange Court dress 
for uniform or such-like. 

“But to return to Tyning- 
hame and the other two old 
residents. I remember sitting 
on the carpet in the house- 
keeper’s long low room, watch- 
ing her washing and drying two 
dogs and then, before sending 
them upstairs, bathing their 
eyes carefully with rose-water. 
It was this last touch that so 
impressed me. I also remember 
the large bag she filled with 
good things out of her great 
cupboard for me to take home 
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to our nursery. Mrs Fitzjohn 
was English, and had come so 
long ago into my aunt’s service 
that no one remembered Tyning- 
hame without her. She was 
very tall, very upright, and I 
always thought her dress, especi- 
ally her cap, unlike anybody 
else’s. She was the kind friend, 
and her room the most liked by 
all young people who came to 
visit. It was ever said that 
she and MacArthur, the butler, 
together kept the most correct 
and well-ordered of households. 
Afterwards she was so glad 
when any ladies connected with 
the family would inspect her 
great presses of linen and so on. 
She spoke and acted as though 
she were still receiving daily 
orders from her old mistress, so 
long passed away. She kept up 
the old ways, such as employing 
the women on the Estate spin- 
ning, and kept all the charities 
going just as they had been 
started. 

“ Even to look at the butler, 
MacArthur, was to read the 
history of respectability from 
days gone by. He had come 
into service when quite a young 
boy. I do not know which was 
the oldest, he or his master, but 
they were both feeble old men 
as I remember them, and more 
like friends than aught else. 
He alone waited on uncle in his 
room, doing everything for him 
and nursing him when ill. He 
slept in his room too, and, I 
have been told, if it so happened 
that he also were ill (MacArthur 
was subject to fits of gout), then 
old Mrs Fitzjohn waited on 
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them both, and my uncle then 
always insisted on MacArthur 
being served first. 

“In my time, his only duty 
in the dining-room was standing 
behind his master’s chair, wait- 
ing on him alone, and listening 
to his remarks. I daresay Lord 
Haddington got into the habit 
of speaking so much to him 
from being so often alone and 
having no one else to listen. 
MacArthur ever received his 
jokes and old dry Scots humour 
with a most unmoved gravity. 
But whether or no guests were 
present, or other men servants, 
Unele Haddington often ad- 
dressed him over his shoulder. 
I remember one such conversa- 
tion. Some little thing was 
wrong. 

“*Now MacArthur, do you 
remember that you only came 
here on @ six months’ trial ?’ 

“* * Yes, my Lord.’ 

“* And do you recollect it is 
not yet settled that you are to 
remain on? Will you recollect 
that too?’ 

“* Yes, my Lord’; and not 
a muscle of the old man’s face 
or figure ever moved. 

“When their old master 
passed away, and the new but 
very kind Lord and Lady came, 
and there was a new house to be 
built and a household of London 
servants expected, these two 
old servants asked permission 
to retire. Then they found 
that after they had sat together 
for more than half a century 
they could not separate or live 
apart. So they took counsel 
with the clergyman; and the 


marriage of these two old friends 
took place at Tyninghame. 


“ In the winter of 1832 I went 
with my father and mother for 
my first visit to this new house, 
so handsome without, and as 
beautiful within as Lady Had- 
dington’s great taste in art and 
all else could make it. Although 
it was midwinter it was not 
cold. As sometimes come to us, 
even in December, there were 
days of dull softness—muggy 
days, some call them, especially 
by the seashore. 

“When the rest of the party 
were tired and went indoors, 
Lord Haddington, with his long 
garden hook in his hand, used 
to set out to walk through 
plantations and woods in the 
gloaming, and he would ask me 
to go with him. In those days 
I never could have walking 
enough, and so did not care how 
long we walked or how dark it 
was when we reached the house 
again. One evening we were 
going through the woods down 
to the sea. Among the trees 
was a large open shed where the 
cattle could find shelter, and 
above it a hay-loft, well roofed. 
AS we were passing near it in 
the dark, I thought I saw a 
man creeping about and drew 
Lord Haddington’s attention. 
He looked and said, ‘It is only 
my old man going to his bed. 
Watch him.’ And so we did, 
and saw him creep up the 
ladder, draw it up after him, 
and shut the door. And then 
Lord Haddington told me the 
story. 
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“Several years before, his 
outdoor servant brought to him 
from the village this poor man 
whom they said was dumb. He 
was @ stranger in the village 
and the boys were tormenting 
and teasing him. The servants 
did not know what to do with 
him and had brought him up 
to the house. He would not 
speak, but heard quite well, and 
Lord Haddington did not think 
he was really dumb, and so 
promising him protection, at last 
got four words out of him—his 
name, atid the names of his 
parish and county in the far 
south of England. He was old, 
dirty, and miserable, so in the 
cold winter day Lord Haddington 
could not send him away to 
wander, and had him cared for. 
He followed up the four words 
he had heard and wrote to the 
clergyman of the parish and to 
the police of the county. The 
result of his inquiries was that 
the poor man, who was no 
criminal, was a great wanderer, 
quite unsettled, and very peculiar. 
He had added to his peculiari- 
ties by refusing to speak, so his 
own village had, as it were, 
rejected him, and he had been 
jost sight of for a long time. 

“Lord Haddington told me 
he decided to let him stay the 
winter on condition that he 
kept to the ways told to him. 
One of the grooms had most 
thoroughly to clean him, burn 
his old rags, and clothe him in 
@ warm new suit; and he was 
to go morning and evening to a 
stable room to get a warm meal. 
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He would have this loft to sleep 
in, in which they placed warm 
bedding, and was to pull up 
the ladder always, and never, 
on any account, to have p 
match, or any light in the hay- 
loft. All this he seemed much 
pleased to do, but he never 
uttered a word. And so it went 
on. When he had finished 
breakfast, he set off wandering 
till night came, when he re- 
turned to supper and bed. As 
it was known that he was under 
Lord Haddington’s protection, 
neither men nor boys molested 
him. He always carried a poke 
on his back, which contained 
only bits of stick or shells 
picked up in the woods or on the 
shore. When fine weather and 
long days came, he wandered 
away, none knew where, or how 
he lived, but next winter he 
would make his appearance 
again, and go through the same 
process of cleaning and getting 
new clothes. So it went on 
year after year; but, Lord 
Haddington said, his summer 
became shorter, and as he grew 
older and more feeble, his winter 
stay with them grew longer and 
longer. But his peculiarity was 
ever the same, and he uttercd 
the same few words each time 
he returned. When they asked 
where he had been he would 
say: ‘Up and down.’ These 
were the only words he spoke. 

“Tf I ever heard how long he 
lived I have forgot. 

“Thus my story ends of old 
people and old times as far back 
as I can go.” 





DESERT DUOK. 


BY NEIL ANSER. 


Toe glow from the blast 
furnaces in the valley below me 
was beginning to show in the 
evening sky. A tram clanged 
its way along the road at the 
foot of the field, its lights 
lurching and swaying as it sped 
citywards. The tall factory 
chimneys, outlined against the 
last light, accounted for the 
grime which discoloured the 
barley stook in which I huddled. 
As a northbound express snaked 
its way across the nearby via- 
duct, I wondered again whether 
I had been over-optimistic to 
believe the vague report that 
wild duck were coming to this 
urban cornfield. 

But, even as the doubt arose, 
I remembered the words of old 
John Swanson. John had been 
a king among fowlers until the 
night, many years ago, when his 
upturned punt had been found 
drifting in the Firth. It was 
from John that I had acquired 
the love of wild-fowling, and it 
was from him that I had learned 
most of what I knew about 
duck and geese. So, as I 
crouched in the barley, I thought 
again of his advice: “ Duck! 
You'll find them everywhere if 
only you know when and where 
to look.” And even as his 
words came back to me, the 
truth in them was confirmed 
by the whicker of mallards’ 
pinions as they circled my hide. 

Since the seed was first planted 


by John Swanson, the wild- 
fowling fever has led me over 
half the world. Memories stand 
out like milestones on that 
journey — memories of winter 
evenings on Khushdil Khan, 
with the snow-clad mountains 
of Baluchistan as background 
to the hurrying gadwall, and 
the tang of camel-dung fires on 
the frosty air; pintail in Orkney; 
garganey on the Munchar Lakes 
in Sindh; pochard and smew 
on the Alter Rhine a few miles 
south of Arnhem; bar-headed 
geese on the Chenab’s banks, 
and a dozen white-fronts ap- 
pearing suddenly out of a snow- 
flurry on Loch Leven; the 
silver flash of a big pack of 
widgeon wheeling in the winter 
sunlight at the mouth of the 
Essex Blackwater, and a spring 
of teal rising from Lake Huleh 
in the Galilean hills. There 
has been music, too, on that 
journey—the wild music of pink- 
feet dropping down to a potato 
stubble near the Wash, while 
fleecy clouds scudded across the 
moon; the chuckling of greylag 
geese in the salt grass a mile 
above Tay bridge; the roar of 
duck rising after the first shot 
on the Ambassador’s preserve 
near Tel-el-Kebir, and before the 
line of elephants at Bharatpore. 

All those are happy memories; 
but since the place, the time, 
and the weather were in no way 
exceptional for fowling, they can 
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hardly be said to bear out John 
Swanson’s dictum. In each case 
I hoped, or even expected to 
find duck or geese. There are 
other memories, even more 
cherished, wherein the chief 
charm is to be found in their 
unexpectedness. Those few 
mallard which came to the 
barley stubble in the heart of 
the Black Oountry afforded in- 
finitely more pleasure than the 
hundreds encountered on some 
big shoot. The size of the bag 
matters not—indeed, in many 
of the happiest memories I have 
of wild-fowl, the birds were in 
no greater danger than those in 
St James’s Park. 

John Swanson’s advice was 
first brought home to me in the 
middle of a desert. Samandar 
Khan, Yuzufzai Pathan of the 
Chagai Levies, had just finished 
making his report of his five-day 
patrol when, casually, he added, 
‘* North of Nushki the desert is 
full of duck.”’ 

‘“‘ And fat sheep graze from 
here to Chaman!”’ I countered 
petulantly. 

In many respects Samandar 
Khan was a rogue, but like 
most of his ilk he was the 
possessor of great charm, and 
he had other good points. On 
patrol he was the most reliable 
non-commissioned officer I had. 
In a brush with raiders he was 
worth a section of men. As a 
shikari he excelled. But among 
his failings was his love of being 
the bearer of startling news. 
To surprise us gave him infinite 
pleasure ; to achieve the desired 
effect he was wont at times to 
trespass into the realms of fancy. 
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Hence the sarcasm in my 
reply. Nushki, seven hours west 
of Quetta, lies on the edge of 
the desert to which it gives its 
name. South to the Makran 
coast, west to the Persian fron- 
tier, and north to the Afghan line 
lies as barren and inhospitable 
@ tract as one can imagine. It 
certainly is not country that 
turns one’s thoughts to wild- 
fowling. Gazelle, yes; the odd 
chikor in places maybe, but 
duck, no. So I told Samandar 
Khan to stop talking nonsense 
and to fall out. That worthy, 
assuming his most injured air, 
departed with a salute and a 
sigh, leaving me to wrestle with 
the contents of a two weeks’ old 
mail-bag. 

Not for the first time, how- 
ever, I had misjudged my hench- 
man. It was early in March 
that he had made his report, 
but it was not till the following 
September that I found myself 
once more in the vicinity of 
Nushki. I was riding in from 
visiting a northern post when 
I was attracted by the sight of 
a large flock of Imperial sand- 
grouse circling some rising 
ground just off our route. It 
was shortly after sunrise, at 
which hour the sand - grouse 
would be seeking water, so 
further investigation was indi- 
cated. Taking Samandar Khan 
with me, I cantered over to- 
wards the low sand-hills. 

As we topped the ridge I 
found to my amazement a five- 
acre stretch of water surrounded 
by tamarisk scrub. Further 
exploration disclosed a chain of 
similar ponds extending for over 
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@ mile through the sand-hills. 
All around lay the barren desert, 
but here was an isolated and 
apparently unknown oasis. 
Appearing on no map, visited 
by none of the local tribesmen, 
Zangi Nawar (as later I learned 
the place was called) was a 
desert phenomenon. 

Having dealt successfully with 
the sand-grouse, Samandar Khan 
and I set off to rejoin the rest 
of our patrol. As we rode, the 
Pathan hazarded, ‘“‘ Perhaps his 
honour will now believe that 
the desert can be full of 
duck.” 

But the season of their 
southern migration came and 
winter followed and still my 
scouts reported no duck at 
Zangi Nawar. When winter 
gave way to spring, I had lost 
all interest in the place. Then, 
again in the first week in March, 
one of the levies rode in to say 
that the duck were returning. 
Not very hopefully I visited 
- Zangi Nawar. After pitching 
camp under the lee of one of 
the sand-hills, I took Samandar 
Khan and the forty cartridges 
that were all I had, and climbed 
the low ridge. 

The sight which met my eyes 
as we crawled over the crest 
would have thrilled any wild- 
fowler. There were duck every- 
where on the water, and the banks 
and sand-spits were black with 
them. They rose with a roar at 
our approach, and the next half- 
hour was a hectic one. Forty 
cartridges, however carefully 
husbanded, were soon exhausted 
in that maelstrom of pinions. 
Zangi Nawar was almost too 
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good to be true—at any rate it 
was too good to be wasted on 
one gun, and so telegrams were 
despatched that night to five 
friends in Quetta. | 

Four out of the five arrived 
at Nushki a week later. After 
@ four hours’ camel ride we 
reached Zangi Nawar in time 
for a late lunch. It was a 
broiling afternoon with the sun 
beating down fiercely. Again, 
as we topped the ridge, came 
the roar of wings. Even now 
I can see the amazement on my 
companions’ faces and hear the 
youngest exclaim, ‘“ Jumping 
Jehoshaphat! Snow-flakes in 
hell!’ In three hours on that 
first afternoon our bag was 242 
duck, and we added a further 
190 next day. Eleven varieties 
figured in the list, in which 
gadwall predominated. And 
though we saw no common teal 
at all, there were more of the 
trim marbled teal than I have 
ever seen anywhere. Truly, the 
desert was full of duck. 

Often since then have I mar- 
velled at Zangi Nawar. That 
it was a caravanserai for the 
migrating birds was obvious, 
It harboured none during the 
winter months, and in the spring 
they occupied it for a bare three 
weeks. They came, I have no 
doubt, from the Munchar Lakes 
in Sindh, but why those north- 
bound duck chose the desert 
route I cannot guess. They 
came not that way on their 
southbound journey in the 
autumn, preferring the broad 
Indus road. But, as John Swan- 
son had it, if one knew when 
and where to look, one could 
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find duck everywhere—even in 
the middle of a desert. 

Zangi Nawar was my first 
experience of desert duck, but 
not the last. At one time 
in the late, unlamented world 
conflict the tenderfoot, having 
savoured the flesh-pots of Cairo 
or the lesser amenities of the 
Canal Zone, would suddenly find 
himself hustled westwards into 
what was known to the initiates 
as ‘the Blue.’ The desert was 
awesome to the newcomer. Once 
he had been swallowed up in 
it, our tenderfoot would dis- 
cover to his amazement that 
men not only lived in it but not 
a few actually liked it. Per- 
sonally, I cannot claim to have 
enjoyed the Western (or any 
other) Desert very much. 

There were few compensations 
for the dirt, weariness, danger, 


and apparent interminability of 
life in the desert, so that any- 


thing which brought back 
memories of happier times and 
places was doubly welcome. 
Looking through some old letters 
recently, I found one written in 
a slit-trench on the first day of 
the Battle of Alamein. In this 
I wrote: “One has very few 
connected memories of a battle. 
It is all vague and unreal. The 
mind retains odd pictures and 
impressions—small things which 
afterwards appear utterly in- 
congruous. One such vignette 
remains from today—the first 
of this battle. The sun had just 
risen this morning and an air 
battle was in progress above 
our heads. Away to our left, 
like a herd of buffaloes, was a 
regiment of Sherman tanks, held 
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up by @ minefield. Five or six 
had been set on fire after an 
attack by Stukas. The red 
glow of their hulls and the great 
pillars of black smoke made an 
ominous picture. The Boche 
was being particularly spiteful 
with his 105’s and his infernal 
mortars. Suddenly, for no reason 
that I can think of, I looked 
up and there was a flock of 
pochard hurrying northwards, 
the sun flickering on their sil- 
vered wings. Even as I watched 
them longingly, a Spitfire sprang 
a trail of smoke and came 
hurtling down to burst into a 
vast sheet of flame. The pochard 
were by then a smudge on the 
northern horizon. The guns 
went on.” 

Whence those pochard came 
I cannot hazard, but even now 
I can remember how the sight 
of them seemed to be an augury 
of better days. 

There is a certain bitterness 
to be found in another letter 
written at Ajedabya on 5th 
December 1942, describing the 
desert journey from El Adem 
by way of Msus: “The country 
was monotonous in the extreme. 
I did, however, see some birds 
one day. South of Msus there 
were @ number of lesser bus- 
tard, two flocks of sand-grouse, 
and, strange to relate, a paddling 
(or should oné in this case say 
a ‘waddling’?%) of mallard sit- 
ting out on the most deserty 
piece of desert you ever saw. 
I was disappointed in them! 
I am prepared for men to be 
fools these days, but not wild- 
fowl.” 


Why those mallard should 
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have been there no one can say, 
but there was more reason for 
the big flocks of pintail which 
flighted each evening, a month 
later, to some flood-water in our 
reserve company area before the 
redoubtable Agheila Line. At 
that time the battalion held 
the right of the Eighth Army’s 
line, down in the sand-hills by 
the sea—sand-hills strangely re- 
miniscent of the ‘Kaims’ near 
Nairn. On the high ground to 
the west the few houses of 
Mersa Brega, the centre of the 
Germans’ rear-guard position, 
shimmered in the sun. But 
behind Mersa Brega and stretch- 
ing away to the southward lay 
the salt marshes—bare and 
muddy as any saltings—which 
made this line so strong. The 
pintail came, no doubt, from 
them, but it amazed us to see 
how little the shelling affected 
them. I found myself acquiring 
a habit of visiting D Company 
at the hour of evening stand-to 
to watch the pintail coming in. 

The fourth and last time I saw 
wild-fowl in the desert cam- 
paign came when we had to all 
intents and purpose passed from 
the desert to the sown. Wadi 
Akarit was not a healthy spot. 
Here was fought the shortest 
but bloodiest battle of all. Late 
in the afternoon of that day I 
was sent down into the gap 
through the mined wadi where 
Lorne Campbell was winning 
his Victoria Cross and his Argylis 
were sore pressed by the German 
counter-attack. Every enemy 
gun was concentrated on the 
gap and the very ground seemed 
to be heaving. I have to admit 
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that I never expected to make 
the passage of the wadi, but 
as I and my orderly struggled 
through the loose sand two 
little teal came jinking up that 
dry water-course, flying low and 
strangely slowly through all the 
shell-bursts. Almost automatic- 
ally I pointed an imaginary gun 


‘*Where did it get you, sir?” 

“Teal!” I roared back, and 
we went on. 

It is a far cry from deserts to 
Glasgow’s busy thoroughfares, 
but from one of them comes a 
strangely vivid memory of wild 
geese. How I hated being posted 
to Glasgow! Let me hasten to 
say that I have nothing against 
that great city—except that it 
is a city and [I am no lover of 
towns. The hotel in the Great 
Western Road was dreary, but 
the outlook on the particular 
Sunday afternoon I have in 
mind was even worse. The 
persistent fog of winter hung 
low over the town and dripped 
from the blackened trees in the 
gardens. Trams clanked mourn- 
fully by and a few melancholy 
Glaswegians, clad in _ their 
sombre Sabbath best, hurried 
along the streaming pavements. 
I stood with my hands in my 
pockets by the window, bored 
and depressed as one can only 
be on one’s first Sunday in new 
surroundings. 

My mind was miles away, 
wondering whether I could apply 
for leave next week-end, and, if 
80, whether to go dutifully home 
or to the Solway in search of 
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geese. On such an evening as 
this, how low the geese would 
be as they crossed the sea-wall 
on the way out from their 
feeding grounds! Imagination 
ran riot. I could picture the 
great birds looming suddenly 
out of the mist, bewildered and 
calling to each other all the time. 
How I loved that music—the 
wild thrill of it and the high- 
pitched notes! Even here in 
Glasgow I could hear it. Imag- 
ination was reined back on its 
haunches. And yet was it imag- 
ination? Bewildered, I strained 
my ears again. Suddenly, much 
nearer, the wild music broke 
out clearly. I flung open the 
window and peered up into the 
mist. Then they came, house- 
top high, strung out and gaggling 
away to each other—sixty be- 
wildered pink-feet, flying up 
Glasgow’s Great Western Road. 
I doubt whether even John 
Swanson would have been pre- 
pared for that. 

Fog, of course, often leads 
to the unexpected. Somewhat 
similar to the Glasgow memory 
is one of an October camp 
9000 feet up in the deodar 
forests of Tehri-Garhwal. There 
had been snow-scurries all the 
afternoon, but with nightfall 
there came an unexpected 
blanket of mist, creeping up 
the ‘ ghads’ from the valley of 
the Tons. I awoke suddenly at 
2 aM. For a moment I was 
convinced that I still slept and 
was dreaming, for from all 
around came the cries of grey- 
lag geese. I went out of the 
tent. The mist still blanketed 
the hillside, but down through 
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its damp wreaths descended the 
music of the great grey birds. 
They must have been miles off 
their southbound route even 
before the mist came down, and 
now they were obviously com- 
pletely lost above that forested 
hillside. For a full half-hour 
they circled above the camp, 
then gradually they drifted away 
southwards, crying as they went. 
I have often wondered what 
became of that gaggle and hoped 
that when dawn came they 
found themselves over the 
Ganges or Jumna. Fate had 
been less kind to a solitary 
mallard found dead, in all his 
frozen glory, high on a glacier 
at the head of the Supin Gorge 
@ year or two earlier. 

A mallard shot in a grouse 
drive hardly qualifies for a place 
in the memories of the unex- 
pected. However, the latter 
end of one such bird was perhaps 
sufficiently unusual to merit 
inclusion. 

It was a wild day late in the 
season. A high wind accom- 
panied by heavy showers had 
spoilt the first two drives, and 
as we went into the third line 
of butts I fancy most of us 
would have been readier to 
enter the lunch hut which stood 
by the burn just below the 
lowest butt. It was my lot to 
occupy this butt, with my host 
in the one just above me. The 
third drive on that moor starts 
away on the march and we 
knew the wait would be a long 
one. The rain beat straight 
into my face, and, crouching 
down with only my head above 
the level of the butt, I could 
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see that most of my companions 
had gone completely to ground 
in theirs. 

I first saw the mallard as it 
crossed the ridge a full half- 
mile away. Disturbed from some 
hill tarn, he came hurtling down- 
wind like a blown leaf. I 
doubted whether he would stop 
before he reached the Firth of 
Tay twenty miles behind us. 
High he flew and strongly, re- 
velling in the strength of his 
pinions as he rode the gale. A 
magnificent sight; so magnifi- 
cent that I whistled to my host 
in the next butt. Up popped a 
head, and I could see him search- 
ing the front for the anticipated 
brood of grouse. He turned 
questioningly to me. I pointed 
upwards. The mallard was al- 
most above him at that moment, 
far out of shot as I thought. 


To my surprise up went my 
host’s gun, and, to my utter 


amazement, the duck came 
crashing down. It was, I think, 
one of the most spectacular 
shots I have ever seen. The 
mallard fell well behind my butt 
on the edge of the little burn. 

At the end of the drive, 
having collected my few grouse, 
I went to congratulate my host 
on his shot. Together we walked 
over to pick up the duck. Try 
as we would, we could find no 
sign of it. Neither dog acknow- 
ledged a vestige of scent. As 
the remaining guns joined us on 
their way to the lunch haut, 
other dogs took up the search 
in the pouring rain, but all to 
no avail. ‘Washed down the 
burn’ was the final verdict, 
and so we repaired to lunch. 
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Our host’s shooting lunches 
were justly famous, and on that 
cold wet day the hot stew set 
before us was more than wel- 
come. Personally, I have always 
found enough difficulty in hitting 
a bird without adding to my 
natural inaptitude by looking 
upon the wine when it is red. 
However, on this occasion I 
succumbed when, after a con- 
sultation with the head-keeper, 
our host announced that he was 
going to cancel the two after- 
noon drives and send the half- 
drowned beaters home. This 
was the signal for the port 
bottle to make its second journey 
round the table. It was warm 
and comfortable in the hut. 
The smell of wet tweed and 
tobacco smoke mingled with 
the steam rising from two or 
three sleeping retrievers. The 
port circulated with almost un- 
becoming haste as shooting yarns 
were bandied to and fro across 
the table. Reminiscences of 
spectacular shots led naturally 
to our host’s mallard of the 
morning. 

“ Rotten, losing a bird like 
that,’ said one. 

** Dead as mutton too,’ came 
a chorus. 

‘* Well, I’m damned if I can 
think where it got to,” replied 
our host. 

And at that moment, from 
under a carelessly discarded 
mackintosh in the corner of the 
hut, emerged the mallard. There 
was nothing surreptitious about 
his entry into the conversation. 
Not only did he quack, and 
quack vociferously, but he beat 
a tattoo on the floor with his 
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wings like a loose sheet in a gale. 
The effect on his well-lunched 
audience can have left that 
bird’s sense of the dramatic 
with nothing to desire. For 
the second time that day he 
held the stage. The pande- 
monium which ensued was be- 
yond belief. The mallard, with 
three Labradors in hot pursuit, 
dived under the table. Three 
large guests, seated on one form, 
all leant backwards at the same 
moment. to see what was going 
on, and, as a result, found 
themselves sprawling on the 
floor. The form trapped the 
tail of one of the dogs, which 
immediately set up a prolonged 
howl. Someone jumped up, and 
the port went to join the mélée 
on the floor. Hearing the din, 


the keepers opened the door, 


and three more dogs rushed in. 
The confusion was indescribable, 
and that is probably the reason 
why the only member of the 
party who managed to get 
out of the hut was the duck. 
There he came to a sad end 
in the jaws of a fat and 
sleepy old spaniel which, being 
extremely deaf, had only just 
woken up. 

Memory is always reputed to 
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play us queer tricks, and per- 
haps the strangest of her pranks 
is not what she allows us to 
forget but what she causes us 
to remember. The triumphs 
fade; high lights are toned 
down ; the great moments which 
we are convinced will stay with 
us for ever become obscured 
and vague. As I dream of past 
days and nights in pursuit of 
wild-fowl, or as I turn over 
the pages of my game-books, it 
is not the big days that stand 
out—the thrill and joy of them 
are strangely dimmed—but the 
odd moments, individual birds, 
certain stretches of water or 
marshy corners, and these are as 
clear in my memory today as 
they were at the time. 

Of some of these I have tried 
to tell, and for all of them I am 
devoutly thankful. They en- 
able me to say, as Johnny 
Millais said: ‘“‘ Wandering holds 
@ fascination difficult to explain 
to those who have not known 
the joys of the hunting trail, 
and we who have tasted its 
past glories know that, although 
life is so short, at least we have 
lived, and sometimes touched 
the high tops of human enjoy- 
ment.” 
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SEtT-BACK followed hard upon 
success in Korea. As the forces 
of the United Nations ap- 
proached the Manchurian fron- 
tier, resistance stiffened. They 
had thought the campaign was 
virtually over, and, so far as 
the North Koreans were con- 
cernéd, they were right. It is 
said that General MacArthur 
was certain the Chinese would 
not intervene. For a _ while 
there was doubt. A Chinese is 
not unlike a Korean and a jot 
of Koreans do, in fact, live in 
China; so that at first nothing 
much was learned from any 
prisoners taken. Suspicion, how- 
ever, soon turned into certainty 
when it became clear that at 


least two Chinese divisions had 


crossed the frontier. Now the 
number of Chinese soldiers fight- 
ing in Korea is believed to be 
not less than 50,000 and may 
be as high as 70,000. These are 
not raw recruits, but seasoned 
soldiers, some of whom have been 
campaigning against Chiang Kai- 
shek for years. So, as the South 
Koreans and United Nations 
men reached the mountainous 
country which for so long baffled 
the Japanese, they ran into 
stern opposition. They were 
halted, then counter-attacked, 
and finally driven back with 
considerable losses of men and 
equipment. Since then they 
have rallied and resumed their 
advance. What will happen 
next must depend upon how 
far the Chinese Communists are 


prepared to go. They may throw 
in more divisions and try to 
recover ground back to the 38th 
Parallel and even farther; or 
they may rest content with 
keeping the United Nations 
troops busy through the hard- 
ships of a winter which in that 
part of the world can be very 
hard indeed. 

The last policy will probably 
suit Moscew very well at the 
moment. General MacArthur 
was hoping to clear up the 
military situation before winter 
set in, so that the bulk of the 
American troops could be re- 
leased, a mere stiffening being 
left which, with the South 
Korean army, could liquidate 
any survivors of the invasion. 
It does not look now as though 
this hope will be realised. 

Meanwhile the Communists— 
not unexpectedly—have struck 
at Tibet. Its conquest was easy, 
the chief obstacle being not the 
Tibetan army, which was negli- 
gible, but the nature of the 
country. The importance of 
this move is in its effect upon 
India. For years Tibet has 
been an almost ideal neighbour. 
Undesirous and incapable of 
aggression, it presented few 
temptations to others. Its three 
million people are very poor; 
the land is rugged and inhospit- 
able; it has no known mineral 
resources to be exploited; in 
fact, it offered an invader noth- 
ing but possible hard knocks in 
some of the worst country in the 
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world. So, while Britain was 
in India, the Tibetans lived 
a moderately untroubled life. 
Nationalists from China came 
and went, contenting themselves 
with a shadowy suzerainty. 
The British, after the Young- 
husband Expedition nearly fifty 
years ago, left the country alone. 
They did not want it; the 
Chinese did not really want 
it either; and only Russian 
pressure and a little matter 
of prestige brought about the 
present invasion. 

This has taken Communist 
armies to the northern gates of 
India. It is true that the gates 
are not very easy to force, but 
the mere proximity of the Com- 
munists must have a disturbing 
effect upon a country which 
has a not inconsiderable Com- 
munist minority of its own and 
is so young in independence. 
At the same time the rather 
mysterious upheaval at Kat- 
mandu indicates that all is far 
from well in the border State of 
Nepal, whose position has now 
@ new importance. 

The whole business is a serious 
reverse for Pandit Nehru, who 
has practically been his own 
Foreign Minister and has gone 
out of his way to appease Mao 
Tse-tung. Nehru was one of 
the first to recognise Communist 
China, and he has made repeated 
advances to it. In the cause 
of “non-involvement’’ he even 
refused a place on the Seven 
Power Commission. Now he 
has had his reward—the usual 
reward of those who try to make 
friends with the wolf. Nor can 
he do anything about it, except 
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utter peevish protests, which 
will be entirely disregarded, and 
offer shelter to the fleeing Dalai 
Lama, whose presence in India 
will be treated as a provocation. 
Nehru is certainly not going 
to take military action, and 
that unfortunately is the only 
kind of action the Communists 
understand. He may be wishing 
ruefully that India’s relations 
with Pakistan were rather better 
than they are. With the Com- 
munists at the northern gates, 
a settlement of the Kashmir 
quarrel has a new urgency; but 
can Nehru make such a settle- 
ment now without losing more 
face than he has already lost? 


The end of the Debate on the 
King’s Speech found the Govern- 
ment in a mood of pleasant 


self-congratulation. They had 
repelled every serious attack, 
securing larger majorities than 
anyone had considered likely. 
Curiously enough, they got their 
best result on the Liberal amend- 
ment on the cost of living, which 
was supported officially by 
the Conservative Party. Five 
Conservatives were careless and 
arrived too late, while three 
Liberals actually refrained 
from supporting the amendment 
they themselves had tabled. 
Someone made the unkind 
comment that it was hardly 
correct to speak of a Party of 
nine being at sixes and sevens ; 
but it looks very much as 
though in this Parliament, as in 
the last, the Liberals cannot be 
depended upon to show a united 
front. At all events, a majority, 
which should not have been 
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@ mile through the sand-hills. 
All around lay the barren gesert, 
but here was an isolated and 
apparently unknown oasis. 
Appearing on no map, visited 
by none of the local tribesmen, 
Zangi Nawar (as later I learned 
the place was called) was a 
desert phenomenon. 

Having dealt successfully with 
the sand-grouse, Samandar Khan 
and I set off to rejoin the rest 
of our patrol. As we rode, the 
Pathan hazarded, ‘“ Perhaps his 
honour will now believe that 
the desert can be full of 
duck.”’ 

But the season of their 
southern migration came and 
winter followed and still my 
scouts reported no duck at 
Zangi Nawar. When winter 
gave way to spring, I had lost 
all interest in the place. Then, 
again in the first week in March, 
one of the levies rode in to say 
that the duck were returning. 
Not very hopefully I visited 
Zangi Nawar. After pitching 
camp under the lee of one of 
the sand-hills, I took Samandar 
Khan and the forty cartridges 
that were all I had, and climbed 
the low ridge. 

The sight which met my eyes 
as we crawled over the crest 
would have thrilled any wild- 
fowler. There were duck every- 
where on the water, and the banks 
and sand-spits were black with 
them. They rose with a roar at 
our approach, and the next half- 
hour was a hectic one. Forty 
cartridges, however carefully 
husbanded, were soon exhausted 
in that maelstrom of pinions. 
Zangi Nawar was almost too 
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good to be true—at any rate it 
was too good to be wasted on 
one gun, and so telegrams were 
despatched that night to five 
friends in Quetta. 

Four out of the five arrived 
at Nushki a week later. After 
a four hours’ camel ride we 
reached Zangi Nawar in time 
for a late lunch. It was a 
broiling afternoon with the sun 
beating down fiercely. Again, 
as we topped the ridge, came 
the roar of- wings. Even now 
I can see the amazement on my 
companions’ faces and hear the 
youngest exclaim, ‘“ Jumping 
Jehoshaphat! Snow-flakes in 
hell!’ In three hours on that 
first afternoon our bag was 242 
duck, and we added a further 
190 next day. Eleven varieties 
figured in the list, in which 
gadwall predominated. And 
though we saw no common teal 
at all, there were more of the 
trim marbled teal than I have 
ever seen anywhere. Truly, the 
desert was full of duck. 

Often since then have I mar- 
velled at Zangi Nawar. That 
it was a caravanserai for the 
migrating birds was obvious, 
It harboured none during the 
winter months, and in the spring 
they occupied it for a bare three 
weeks. They came, I have no 
doubt, from the Munchar Lakes 
in Sindh, but why those north- 
bound duck chose the desert 
route I cannot guess. They 
came not that way on their 
southbound journey in the 
autumn, preferring the broad 
Indus road. But, as John Swan- 
son had it, if one knew when 
and where to look, one could 
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find duck everywhere—even in 
the middle of a desert. 

Zangi Nawar was my first 
experience of desert duck, but 
not the last. At one time 
in the late, unlamented world 
conflict the tenderfoot, having 
savoured the flesh-pots of Cairo 
or the lesser amenities of the 
Canal Zone, would suddenly find 
himself hustled westwards into 
what was known to the initiates 
as ‘the Blue.’ The desert was 
awesome to the newcomer. Once 
he had been swallowed up in 
it, our tenderfoot would dis- 
cover to his amazement that 
men not only lived in it but not 
a few actually liked it. Per- 


sonally, I cannot claim to have 
enjoyed the Western (or any 
other) Desert very much. 

There were few compensations 


for the dirt, weariness, danger, 
and apparent interminability of 
life in the desert, so that any- 
thing which brought back 
memories of happier times and 
places was doubly welcome. 
Looking through some old letters 
recently, I found one written in 
a slit-trench on the first day of 
the Battle of Alamein. In this 
I wrote: “One has very few 
connected memories of a battle. 
It is all vague and unreal. The 
mind retains odd pictures and 
impressions—small things which 
afterwards appear utterly in- 
congruous. One such vignette 
remains from today—the first 
of this battle. The sun had just 
risen this morning and an air 
battle was in progress above 
our heads. Away to our left, 
like a herd of buffaloes, was a 
regiment of Sherman tanks, held 


up by a minefield. Five or six 
had been set on fire after an 
attack by Stukas. The red 
glow of their hulls and the great 
pillars of black smoke made an 
ominous picture. The Boche 
was being particularly spiteful 
with his 105’s and his infernal 
mortars. Suddenly, for no reason 
that I can think of, I looked 
up and there was a flock of 
pochard hurrying northwards, 
the sun flickering on their sil- 
vered wings. Even as I watched 
them longingly, a Spitfire sprang 
a trail of smoke and came 
hurtling down to burst into a 
vast sheet of flame. The pochard 
were by then a smudge on the 
northern horizon. The guns 
went on.” 

Whence those pochard came 
I cannot hazard, but even now 
I can remember how the sight 
of them seemed to be an augury 
of better days. 

There is a certain bitterness - 
to be found in another letter 
written at Ajedabya on 5th 
December 1942, describing the 
desert journey from El Adem 
by way of Msus: “The country 
was monotonous in the extreme. 
I did, however, see some birds 
one day. South of Msus there 
were @ number of lesser bus- 
tard, two flocks of sand-grouse, 
and, strange to relate, a paddling 
(or should one in this case say 
a ‘ waddling’?) of mallard sit- 
ting out on the most deserty 
piece of desert you ever saw. 
I was disappointed in them! 
I am prepared for men to be 
fools these days, but not wild- 
fowl.” 

Why those mallard should 





have been there no one can say, 
but there was more reason for 
the big flocks of pintail which 
flighted each evening, a month 
later, to some flood-water in our 
reserve company area before the 
redoubtable Agheila Line. At 
that time the battalion held 
the right of the Eighth Army’s 
line, down in the sand-hills by 
the sea—sand-hills strangely re- 
miniscent of the ‘Kaims’ near 
Nairn. On the high ground to 
the west the few houses of 
Mersa Brega, the centre of the 
Germans’ rear-guard position, 
shimmered in the sun. But 
behind Mersa Brega and stretch- 
ing away to the southward lay 
the salt marshes— bare and 
muddy as any saltings—which 
made this line so strong. The 
pintail came, no doubt, from 
them, but it amazed us to see 
how little the shelling affected 
them. I found myself acquiring 
a habit of visiting D Company 
at the hour of evening stand-to 
to watch the pintail coming in. 

The fourth and last time I saw 
wild-fowl in the desert cam- 
paign came when we had to all 
intents and purpose passed from 
the desert to the sown. Wadi 
Akarit was not a healthy spot. 
Here was fought the shortest 
but bloodiest battle of all. Late 
in the afternoon of that day I 
was sent down into the gap 
through the mined wadi where 
Lorne Campbell was winning 
his Victoria Cross and his Argylls 
were sore pressed by the German 
counter-attack. Every enemy 
gun was concentrated on the 
gap and the very ground seemed 
to be heaving. I have to admit 
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that I never expected to make 
the passage of the wadi, but 
as I and my orderly struggled 
through the loose sand two 
little teal came jinking up that 
dry water-course, flying low and 
strangely slowly through all the 
shell-bursts. Almost automatic- 
ally I pointed an imaginary gun 
at them. My orderly, seeing my 
arms go up, jumped forward, 
shouting— 

“Where did it get you, sir?” 

“Teal!” I roared back, and 
we went on. 

It is a far cry from deserts to 
Glasgow’s busy thoroughfares, 
but from one of them comes a 
strangely vivid memory of wild 
geese. How I hated being posted 
to Glasgow! Let me hasten to 
say that I have nothing against 
that great city—except that it 
is a city and I am no lover of 
towns. The hotel in the Great 
Western Road was dreary, but 
the outlook on the particular 
Sunday afternoon I have in 
mind was even worse. The 
persistent fog of winter hung 
low over the town and dripped 
from the blackened trees in the 
gardens. Trams clanked mourn- 
fully by and a few melancholy 
Glaswegians, clad in_ their 
sombre Sabbath best, hurried 
along the streaming pavements. 
I stood with my hands in my 
pockets by the window, bored 
and depressed as one can only 
be on one’s first Sunday in new 
surroundings. 

My mind was miles away, 
wondering whether I could apply 
for leave next week-end, and, if 
80, whether to go dutifully home 
or to the Solway in search of 
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geese. On such an evening as 
this, how low the geese would 
be as they crossed the sea-wall 
on the way out from their 
feeding grounds! Imagination 
ran riot. I could picture the 
great birds looming suddenly 
out of the mist, bewildered and 
calling to each other all the time. 
How I loved that music—the 
wild thrill of it and the high- 
pitched notes! Even here in 
Glasgow I could hear it. Imag- 
ination was reined back on its 
haunches. And yet was it imag- 
ination? Bewildered, I strained 
my ears again. Suddenly, much 
nearer, the wild music broke 
out clearly. I flung open the 
window and peered up into the 
mist. Then they came, house- 


top high, strung out and gaggling 
away to each other—sixty be- 
wildered pink-feet, 


flying up 
Glasgow’s Great Western Road. 
I doubt whether even John 
Swanson would have been pre- 
pared for that. 

Fog, of course, often leads 
to the unexpected. Somewhat 
similar to the Glasgow memory 
is one of an October camp 
9000 feet up in the deodar 
forests of Tehri-Garhwal. There 
had been snow-scurries all the 
afternoon, but with nightfall 
there came an unexpected 
blanket of mist, creeping up 
the ‘ ghads’ from the valley of 
the Tons. I awoke suddenly at 
2 AM. For a moment I was 
convinced that I still slept and 
was dreaming, for from all 
around came the cries of grey- 
lag geese. I went out of the 
tent. The mist still blanketed 
the hillside, but down through 
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its damp wreaths descended the 
music of the great grey birds. 
They must have been miles off 
their southbound route even 
before the mist came down, and 
now they were obviously com- 
pletely lost above that forested 
hillside. For a full half-hour 
they circled above the camp, 
then gradually they drifted away 
southwards, crying as they went. 
I have often wondered what 
became of that gaggle and hoped 
that when dawn came they 
found themselves over the 
Ganges or Jumna. Fate had 
been less kind to a solitary 
mallard found dead, in all his 
frozen glory, high on a glacier 
at the head of the Supin Gorge 
@ year or two earlier. 

A mallard shot in a grouse 
drive hardly qualifies for a place 
in the memories of the unex- 
pected. However, the latter 
end of one such bird was perhaps 
sufficiently unusual to merit 
inclusion. 

It was a wild day late in the 
season. A high wind accom- 
panied by heavy showers had 
spoilt the first two drives, and 
as we went into the third line 
of butts I fancy most of us 
would have been readier to 
enter the lunch hut which stood 
by the burn just below the 
lowest butt. It was my lot ‘to 
occupy this butt, with my host 
in the one just above me. The 
third drive on that moor starts 
away on the march and we 
knew the wait would be a long 
one. The rain beat straight 
into my face, and, crouching 
down with only my head above 
the level of the .butt, I could 
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see that most of my companions 
had gone completely to ground 
in theirs. 

I first saw the mallard as it 
crossed the ridge a full half- 
mile away. Disturbed from some 
hill tarn, he came hurtling down- 
wind like a blown leaf. -I 
doubted whether he would stop 
before he reached the Firth of 
Tay twenty miles behind us. 
High he flew and strongly, re- 
velling in the strength of his 
pinions as he rode the gale. A 
magnificent sight; so magnifi- 
cent that I whistled to my host 
in the next butt. Up popped a 
head, and I could see him search- 
ing the front for the anticipated 
brood of grouse. He turned 
questioningly to me. I pointed 


upwards. The mallard was al- 
most above him at that moment, 
far out of shot as I thought. 


To my surprise up went my 
host’s gun, and, to my utter 
amazement, the duck came 
crashing down. It was, I think, 
one of the most spectacular 
shots I have ever seen. The 
mallard fell well behind my butt 
on the edge of the little burn. 

At the end of the drive, 
having collected my few grouse, 
I went to congratulate my host 
on his shot. Together we walked 
over to pick up the duck. Try 
as we would, we could find no 
sign of it. Neither dog acknow- 
ledged a vestige of scent. As 
the remaining guns joined us on 
their way to the lunch hut, 
other dogs took up the search 
in the pouring rain, but all to 
no avail. ‘Washed down the 
burn’ was the final verdict, 
and so we repaired to lunch. 


Our host’s shooting lunches 
were justly famous, and on that 
cold wet day the hot stew set 
before us was more than wel- 
come. Personally, I have always 
found enough difficulty in hitting 
a@ bird without adding to my 
natural inaptitude by looking 
upon the wine when it is red. 
However, on this occasion I 
succumbed when, after a con- 
sultation with the head-keeper, 
our host announced that he was 
going to cancel the two after- 
noon drives and send the half- 
drowned beaters home. This 
was the signal for the port 
bottle to make its second journey 
round the table. It was warm 
and comfortable in the hut. 
The smell of wet tweed and 
tobacco smoke mingled with 
the steam rising from two or 
three sleeping retrievers. The 
port circulated with »imost un- 
becoming haste as. ting yarns 
were bandied to a. 20 across 
the table. Reminiscences of 
spectacular shots led swturally 
to our host’s mallard of the 
morning. 

“ Rotten, losing a bird like 
that,” said one. 

“* Dead as mutton too,’’-came 
a chorus. 

“Well, I’m damned if I can 
think where it got to,” replied 
our host. 

And at that moment, from 
under a carelessly discarded 
mackintosh in the corner of the 
hut, emerged the mallard. There 
was nothing surreptitious about 
his entry into the conversation. 
Not only did he quack, and 
quack vociferously, but he beat 
a tattoo on the floor with his 
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wings like a loose sheet in a gale. 
The effect on his well-lunched 
audience can have left that 
bird’s sense of the dramatic 
with nothing to desire. For 
the second time that day he 
held the stage. The pande- 
monium which ensued was be- 
yond belief. The mallard, with 
three Labradors in hot pursuit, 
dived under the table. Three 
large guests, seated on one form, 
all leant backwards at the same 
moment to see what was going 
on, and, as a result, found 
themselves sprawling on the 
floor. The form trapped the 
tail of one of the dogs, which 
immediately set up a prolonged 
howl. Someone jumped up, and 
the port went to join the mélée 
on the floor. Hearing the din, 


the keepers opened the door, 


and three more dogs rushed in. 
The confusion was indescribable, 
and that is probably the reason 
why the only member of the 
party who managed to get 
out of the hut was the duck. 
There he came to a sad end 
in the jaws of a fat and 
sleepy old spaniel which, being 
extremely deaf, had only just 
woken up. 

Memory is always reputed to 
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play us queer tricks, and per- 
haps the strangest of her pranks | 
is not what she allows us to 
forget but what she causes us 
to remember. The triumphs 
fade; high lights are toned 
down ; the great moments which 
we are convinced will stay with 
us for ever become obscured 
and vague. As I dream of past 
days and nights in pursuit of 
wild-fowl, or as I turn over 
the pages of my game-books, it 
is not the big days that stand 
out—the thrill and joy of them 
are strangely dimmed—but the 
odd moments, individual birds, 
certain stretches of water or 
marshy corners, and these are as 
clear in my memory today as 
they were at the time. 

Of some of these I have tried 
to tell, and for all of them I am 
devoutly thankful. They en- 
able me to say, as Johnny 
Millais said: ‘‘ Wandering holds 
a fascination difficult to explain 
to those who have not known 
the joys of the hunting trail, 
and we who have tasted its 
past glories know that, although 
life is so short, at least we have 
lived, and sometimes touched 
the high tops of human enjoy- 
ment.” 
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SEtT-BACK followed hard upon 
success in Korea. As the forces 
of the United Nations ap- 
proached the Manchurian fron- 
tier, resistance stiffened. They 
had thought the campaign was 
virtually over, and, so far as 
the North Koreans were con- 
cerned, they were right. It is 
said that General MacArthur 
was certain the Chinese would 
not intervene. For a while 
there was doubt. A Chinese is 
not unlike a Korean and a lot 
of Koreans do, in fact, live in 
China; so that at first nothing 
much was learned from any 
prisoners taken. Suspicion, how- 
ever, soon turned into certainty 
when it became clear that at 
least two Chinese divisions had 
crossed tlie frontier. Now the 
number of Chinese soldiers fight- 
ing in Korea is believed to be 
not less than 50,000 and may 
be as high as 70,000. These are 
not raw recruits, but seasoned 
soldiers, some of whom have been 
campaigning against Chiang Kai- 
shek for years. So, as the South 
Koreans and United Nations 
men reached the mountainous 
country which for so long baffled 
the Japanese, they ran into 
stern opposition. They were 
halted, then counter-attacked, 
and finally driven back with 
considerable losses of men and 
equipment. Since then they 
have rallied and resumed their 
advance. What will happen 
next must depend upon how 
far the Chinese Communists are 


prepared to go. They may throw 
in more divisions and try to 
recover ground back to the 38th 
Parallel and even farther; or 
they may rest content with 
keeping the United Nations 
troops busy through the hard- 
ships of a winter which in that 
part of the world can be very 
hard indeed. 

The last policy will probably 
suit Moscow very well at the 
moment. General MacArthur 


was hoping to clear up the 
military situation before winter 
set in, so that the bulk of the 
American troops could be re- 
leased, a mere stiffening being 
left which, with the South 
Korean army, could liquidate 


any survivors of the invasion. 
It does not look now as though 
this hope will be realised. 
Meanwhile the Communists— 
not unexpectedly—have struck 
at Tibet. Its conquest was easy, 
the chief obstacle being not the 
Tibetan army, which was negli- 
gible, but the nature of the 
country. The importance of 
this move is in its effect upon 
India. For years Tibet has 
been an almost ideal neighbour. 
Undesirous and incapable of 
aggression, it presented few 
temptations to others. Its three 
million people are very poor; 
the land is rugged and inhospit- 
able; it has no known mineral 
resources to be exploited; in 
fact, it offered an invader noth- 
ing but possible hard knocks in 
some of the worst country in the 
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world. So, while Britain was 
in India, the Tibetans lived 
a moderately untroubled | life. 
Nationalists from China came 
and went, contenting themselves 
with a shadowy suzerainty. 
The British, after the Young- 
husband Expedition nearly fifty 
years ago, left the country alone. 
They did not want it; the 
Chinese did not really want 
it either; and only Russian 
pressure and a little matter 
of prestige brought about the 
present invasion. 

This has taken Communist 
armies to the northern gates of 
India. It is true that the gates 
are not very easy to force, but 
the mere proximity of the Com- 
munists must have a disturbing 
effect upon a country which 
has a not inconsiderable Com- 
munist minority of its own and 
is so young in independence. 
At the same time the rather 
mysterious upheaval at Kat- 
mandu indicates that all is far 
from well in the border State of 
Nepal, whose position has now 
@ new importance. 

The whole business is a serious 
reverse for Pandit Nehru, who 
has practically been his own 
Foreign Minister and has gone 
out of his way to appease Mao 
Tse-tung. Nehru was one of 
the first to recognise Communist 
China, and he has made repeated 
advances to it. In the cause 
of “‘non-involvement’” he even 
refused a place on the Seven 
Power Commission. Now he 
has had his reward—the usual 
reward of those who try to make 
friends with the wolf. Nor can 
he do anything about it, except 


utter peevish protests, which 
will be entirely disregarded, and 
offer shelter to the fleeing Dalai 
Lama, whose presence in India 
will be treated as a provocation. 
Nehru is certainly not going 
to take military action, and 
that unfortunately is the only 
kind of action the Communists 
understand. He may be wishing 
ruefully that India’s relations 
with Pakistan were rather better 
than they are. With the Com- 


munists at the northern gates, 


a settlement of the Kashmir 
quarrel has a new urgency; but 
can Nehru make such a settle- 
ment now without losing more 


face than he has already lost? 


The end of the Debate on the 
King’s Speech found the Govern- 
ment in a mood of pleasant 
self-congratulation. They had 
repelled every serious attack, 
securing larger majorities than 
anyone had considered likely. 
Curiously enough, they got their 
best result on the Liberal amend- 
ment on the cost of living, which 
was supported officially by 
the Conservative Party. Five 
Conservatives were careless and 
arrived too late, while three 
Liberals actually refrained 
from supporting the amendment 
they themselves had tabled. 
Someone made the unkind 
comment that it was hardly 
correct to speak of a Party of 
nine being at sixes and sevens ; 
but it looks very much as 
though in this Parliament, as in 
the last, the Liberals cannot be 
depended upon to show a united 
front. At all events, a majority, 
which should not have been 
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Secure Your Future from Worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary Securities or 
Dividends may fluctuate. The Standard gives particularly favourable 
rates, as the following examples show, and the Security is unsurpassed. 
Each £100 would provide a Yearly Annuity for Life of :— 

AGE MALE FEMALE 

60 £8: 8:11 £7: 5:6 

65 10: 0: 2 8: 10:1 


70 12: 5:10 10: 7:4 
75 15: 12:5 13: 2:7 


Yields for Half-yearly and Quarterly payments are slightly less. 
Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 
THE STANDARD LIFE 
:: ASSURANCE COMPANY :: 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £76,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 

















THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 





|! WALKED ALONE 


An Escape through France and Spain in 1940 


“A most resourceful and yet most modest Englishman emerges 
from these simple—and uncommonly well-written—pages. The 
good writing and the personality it reflects are for once as notable 
as the exploit itself."’ Sunday Times. 

“Lord Cardigan writes with a rare virility and power and gains 
his effects through restraint and detachment rather than any 
undue emphasis.”” The Times Literary Supplement. 
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Most smokers are careful 
to choose tobacco with the 
flavour which s to them. 
They ‘will not lose or spoil 
that flavour if they always use— 
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